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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirement  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
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AMONG  KOREAN  SCHOOL  COUNSELORS 

By 

Sooyeon  Lee 
August  1997 

Chairman:  Robert  D.  Myrick,  Ph.D. 
Major  Department:  Counselor  Education 

This  study  attempted  to  clarify  the  status  of  school  counseling  in  Korea. 

More  specifically,  Korean  secondary  school  counselors  in  the  metropolitan  area  of 

Taegu  completed  a  survey  which  asked  for  their  perceptions  of  the  importance  and 

effectiveness  of  counselor  interventions.  Individual  counseling  was  the 

predominant  one  used  to  work  with  students,  just  as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  This 

appears  to  be  a  reflection  of  counselor  preparation,  as  counselors  reported  the  need 

for  more  additional  training  in  small  group  counseling  large  group  guidance,  peer 

helper  training  and  consultation,  all  of  which  were  recognized  as  important  and 

valuable  in  the  role  and  function  of  a  school  counselor.  One  major  implication 
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suggested  that  university  counselor  education  programs  must  make  more  efforts  in 
preparing  school  counselors  to  implement  a  comprehensive  developmental 
guidance  and  counseling  program,  including  more  emphasis  on  approaches  besides 
individual  counseling. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Despite  wide  discussion  on  the  job  description  of  school  counselors,  there  has 
been  no  satisfactory  agreement  on  appropriate  roles  and  interventions  of  school 
counselors  (Bonebrake  &  Borgers,  1984;  Helms  &  Ibrahim,  1985;  Keating,  1975; 
Morris  &  Hueschen,  1990;  Remley  &  Albright,  1988;  Wrenn,  1957).  It  is  a 
complicated  question  since  school  counselors  serve  various  consumers  including 
administrators,  teachers,  students,  parents,  and  community,  all  of  which  have 
different  expectations  of  guidance  service.  School  counselors  have  been  perceived 
by  some  as  academic  advisors  and  as  disciplinary  personnel.  Some  fault  finders 
view  them  as  ineffective  onlookers,  sitting  in  their  offices  without  adding  anything 
positive  to  the  educational  process. 

Many  school  administrators  see  school  counselors  as  a<iministrative  assistants 
in  managing  their  school  by  scheduling  classes  and  substitute  teaching, 
maintaining  academic  records  and  standardized  test  results,  and  providing  financial 
aid  information  (Gysbers  &  Henderson,  1994;  Hitchner  &  Tifft-Hitchner,  1987; 
Kim,  Park,  &  Lee,  1989;  Ostwald,  1988;  Park,  1982;  Poppen  &  Peters,  1965; 
Stalling,  1991).  A  1984  Ohio  study  reported  that  school  counselors  spend  only 
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40%  of  their  time  engaged  in  direct  guidance  service  for  students  (Partin,  1993). 
According  to  Gibson  (1990),  approximately  38%  of  the  high  school  counselor's 
time  is  spent  on  administrative  tasks  compared  to  only  29%  of  the  time  being 
devoted  to  counseling. 

Another  reason  for  the  confusion  in  defining  roles  and  interventions  of  school 
counselors  is  that  historically  the  perspectives  of  school  counselor's  roles  and 
interventions  have  changed  along  with  the  prevailing  school  guidance  models.  In 
the  early  years,  the  vocational  model  emphasized  the  role  of  school  counselors  as 
helping  students  develop  a  vocational  identity  by  providing  testing  and  individual 
counseling  services.  In  describing  school  counselor's  role,  clinical  model  adopted 
similar  job  responsibilities  of  clinical  psychologists  (Gysbers,  1990).  More 
recently,  other  models  picture  counselors  working  with  entire  school  system  to 
meet  students'  developmental  needs  and  concerns  (Casey,  1992;  Lehmanowsky, 
1991;  Myrick,  1993). 

Responding  to  the  need  for  clarifying  school  counselor's  roles  and  functions, 
in  1969,  the  Association  for  Counselor  Education  and  Supervision  (ACES)  and  the 
American  School  Counselor  Association  (ASCA)  presented  three  major 
responsibilities  of  school  counselors:  (a)  counseling,  (b)  consulting,  and  (c) 
coordination  (Hardesty  &  Dillard,  1994).  In  refining  the  old  formulation  of  ASCA 
Governing  Board  (1981),  Miller  described  the  role  of  school  counselors  with  three 
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counselor  interventions:  (a)  the  delivery  of  a  structured  developmental  guidance 
curriculum  via  individual,  small  group,  and  large  group  counseling,  (b) 
consultation  with  and  in-service  training  for  teachers,  and  (c)  consultation  and  life- 
skills  education  for  parents. 

School  counselors'  major  job  functions  identified  in  the  ASCA  role 
statements  are  as  following: 

1.  Structured  developmental  guidance  experiences  presented 
systematically  through  groups  (including  classrooms)  to 
promote  growth  of  psychological  aspects  of  human 
development  (e.g.,  ego,  career,  emotional,  moral,  and  social 
development).  .  .  .  Individual  or  small  group  counseling  is 
provided  when  the  needs  deserve  more  attention  or 
privacy. 

2.  Consultation  with  and  in-service  training  for  teachers  to 
increase  their  communication  skills,  improve  the  quality  of 
their  interaction  with  all  students,  and  make  them  more 
sensitive  to  the  need  for  matching  the  curriculum  to 
developmental  needs  of  students. 

3.  Consultation  and  life-skills  education  for  parents  to  assist 
them  to  understand  developmental  psychology,  to  improve 
family  communication  skills,  and  to  develop  strategies  for 
encouraging  learning  in  their  children.  (ASCA  Governing 
Board,  1981,  p.  9) 

ASCA  later  reaffirmed  the  role  of  school  counselor  as  follows: 

School  counselors  are  specifically  credentialed  professionals 
who  work  in  school  settings  with  students,  parents,  educators, 
and  others  within  the  community.  They  design  and  manage 
comprehensive  developmental  guidance  programs  to  help 
students  acquire  skills  in  the  social,  personal,  educational, 
and  career  areas  necessary  for  living  in  a  multicultural  society. 
School  counselors  accomplish  this  by  employing  such 
interventions  as  guiding  and  counseling  students  individually 


or  in  small  groups,  by  providing  information  through  group 
guidance,  by  contributing  to  the  development  of  effective 
learning  environment,  through  student  advocacy  and  through 
consulting  with  others.  (Rotter,  1990,  p.  183) 

This  definition  is  based  on  a  developmental  perspective  and  emphasizes  a 

proactive  and  facilitative  school  counselor  role  in  fostering  the  learning  and 

growth  of  all  students.  Furthermore,  the  most  recent  role  statement  adopted  by 

ASCA  (1990)  identified  school  counselors'  five  interventions  in  a  comprehensive 

developmental  guidance  program:  (a)  individual  counseling,  (b)  small  group 

counseling,  (c)  large  group  guidance,  (d)  consultation,  and  (e)  coordination. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  other  guidance  models  which  attempted  to  define 
a  school  counselor's  role.  Most  are  similar  to  the  ASCA  model  but  may  use 
different  terms  or  emphasize  special  services.  According  to  Baker  (1992),  a 
complete  guidance  service  includes  eight  specific  interventions:  (a)  counseling,  (b) 
teaching  and  instruction,  (c)  consulting,  (d)  initiating  and  managing  referrals,  (e) 
being  a  source  of  information,  (f)  directing  placement,  (g)  providing  assessment 
services,  and  (h)  establishing  and  maintaining  a  system  of  accountability. 

A  study  conducted  by  Gysbers,  Hughey,  Starr,  and  Lapan  (1992)  categorized 
school  counselors'  role  in  comprehensive  guidance  programs  into  four  main 
interventions:  (a)  guidance  curriculum  dealing  with  academic  development, 
vocational  planning,  and  knowledge  of  self,  (b)  individual  planning  referring  to 
activities  that  help  students  to  set  goals,  plan,  and  manage  their  own  learning, 
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careers,  and  lives,  (c)  responsive  service  including  activities  that  respond  to 
immediate  needs  of  students,  and  (d)  system  support  including  management 
activities  that  maintain  the  guidance  service. 

More  recently,  in  an  attempt  to  clarify  school  counselor's  role,  Myrick  (1993) 
suggested  a  developmental  guidance  program  including  six  fundamental  counselor 
interventions:  (a)  individual  counseling,  (b)  small  group  counseling,  (c)  large 
group  guidance,  (d)  peer  facilitator  training  program,  (e)  consultation,  and  (f) 
coordination. 

As  Schwaber  and  Genetta  (1987)  pointed  out,  the  greatest  issues  facing 
guidance  professionals  today  are  the  undefined  role  and  tasks  of  school  counselors 
and  the  confusion  in  setting  priorities  in  how  their  time  and  skills  will  be  used  on 
organizing  and  implementing  guidance  programs.  As  a  result,  many  school 
counselors  are  expected  to  be  involved  in  a  great  variety  of  administrative 
activities  rather  than  direct  services  for  students. 

With  the  problems  confronting  school  counselors,  Day  and  Sparacio  (1980) 
addressed  several  impediments  to  managing  effective  guidance  programs.  These 
factors  include  the  absence  of  legal  definition  of  school  counseling,  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  school  counseling  on  the  part  of  teachers,  administrators, 
students,  and  parents,  inadequate  and  unrealistic  school  counselor  training,  and  the 
failure  of  school  counselors  to  define  their  roles. 
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In  addressing  the  limit  of  guidance  service,  Gysber  and  Henderson  (1994) 
listed  typical  administrative  tasks  currently  assigned  to  school  counselors:  (a) 
registering  and  scheduling  all  new  students,  (b)  being  responsible  for  giving  ability 
and  achievement  tests,  (c)  teaching  classes  when  teachers  are  absent,  (d)  sending 
students  home  who  are  not  appropriately  dressed,  (e)  assisting  with  duties  in  the 
principal's  office,  (f)  computing  grade-point  average  and  keeping  student  records, 
and  (g)  being  assigned  lunchroom  duty  and  supervising  study  halls. 

The  results  of  a  survey  conducted  with  state  directors  of  guidance  in  the  state 
departments  of  education  confirmed  the  confusion  regarding  counselor  role  and 
guidance  program  design  and  administration,  a  lack  of  statewide  guidelines,  the 
ineffectiveness  of  established  guidance  practices  in  such  areas  as  career  guidance, 
group  guidance,  and  group  counseling,  and  the  vulnerability  of  school  guidance  to 
economic  cutbacks  in  public  education  (Peer,  1985). 

There  also  have  been  efforts  to  define  school  counselors'  roles  in  Korean 
education.  In  the  early  years,  Lee  and  Byun  (1973)  categorized  Korean  school 
counselor's  role  into  two  main  responsibilities:  (a)  counseling  and  (b)  consulting. 
On  the  other  hand,  Hwang  and  Yoon  (1987)  emphasized  the  role  of  Korean  school 
counselors  in  organizing  and  implementing  entire  guidance  programs  and 
identified  ten  counselor  interventions:  (a)  counseling,  (b)  coordination  of  total 
guidance  program,  (c)  testing,  (d)  coordination  of  student  records,  (e)  career 
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counseling  and  educational  planning,  (f)  personnel  service  and  follow-up,  (g)  staff 
development  and  in-service  training,  (h)  participating  on  the  school  curriculum 
committee,  (i)  coordination  of  community  resources,  and  (j)  consultation  with 
parents. 

Although  many  studies  have  made  attempts  to  define  the  school  counselors' 
role,  school  counselors  are  still  expected  to  perform  a  myriad  of  roles  by  various 
school  populations  including  achninistrators,  teachers,  students,  parents,  and 
community.  Sometimes,  these  demands  from  the  different  consumers  cause 
pressure  which  affects  the  degree  of  job  satisfaction  and  creates  feelings  of  role 
conflict  and  ambiguity  among  school  counselors.  Role  conflict  refers  to  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  two  or  more  sets  of  inconsistent,  expected  role 
behaviors  for  an  individual's  task  or  function.  Role  ambiguity  is  resulted  from  the 
lack  of  clear,  consistent  information  regarding  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a 
role  and  how  it  can  be  performed  (Thompson,  1992).  Research  findings  reveal 
that  role  conflict  and  ambiguity  are  two  psychological  factors  that  have  been 
highly  associated  with  job  performance  and  satisfaction  (Jackson,  1983). 

The  lack  of  consistency  in  describing  the  counselors'  role  also  has  been  a 
concern  in  the  Korean  guidance  profession.  School  counselors  are  responsible  for 
various  direct  and  indirect  services  that  are  to  be  provided  to  meet  students' 
developmental  needs,  and  they  must  have  both  knowledge  and  application  skills  to 
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work  effectively  with  the  students.  However,  Korean  school  counselors' 
effectiveness  has  been  influenced  by  the  ambiguity  of  role  statement  and 
inadequate  professional  training  (Jung,  1988;  Kim,  Park,  &  Lee,  1989;  Myung, 
1985). 

There  is  an  agreement  among  Korean  school  counselors  that  the  curriculum  of 
the  existing  training  program  is  not  sufficient  enough  to  prepare  them  competently 
and  this  is  affecting  their  effectiveness  in  delivering  guidance  services.  The 
findings  of  a  recent  survey  conducted  with  127  Korean  secondary  school 
counselors  in  Chonnam  Province,  Korea,  showed  that  only  4.7%  of  the  counselors 
had  been  trained  through  counseling  related  programs  and  95.3%  had  been 
prepared  by  the  intensive  training  program  offered  by  the  local  school  board.  Of 
the  respondents,  49%  agreed  that  the  contents  of  the  current  preparation  program 
should  be  modified  to  educate  more  effective  school  counselors  (Seu,  1993). 

In  summary,  even  though  school  guidance  profession  has  been  questioned  to 
clarify  role  statement  and  specific  interventions  of  counselors,  school 
counselors'  role  is  still  unclear  to  the  consumers  of  the  guidance  service  and  many 
counselors  as  well.  Over  the  last  decades,  the  actual  duties  and  tasks  of  the  school 
counselors  have  been  multiplied  as  a  result  of  rapid  social  change  and  growing 
concerns  for  young  people  at  risk.  The  demanding  pressure  of  job  responsibility 
impels  school  counselors  to  be  involved  in  nonprofessional  assignment  such  as 
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clerical  and  quasi-administrative  activities  besides  providing  direct  counseling 
services  to  the  students.  This  role  confusion  leads  to  inadequate  standards  for 
school  counselor  preparation  program  and  counselor  performance  in  schools.  The 
role  confusion  continues  in  Korean  education.  There  are  no  clear  standards  of 
school  guidance  program  and  no  comprehensive  guidelines  of  the  practice  or  title 
of  school  counselors  in  Korea. 


The  Need  for  the  Study 


As  Murray  (1995)  described,  successful  guidance  programs  should  include  the 
following  components: 

(a)  aiding  in  the  development  of  instructional  programs  and 
service  whereby  students  learn  to  make  responsible 
decisions  related  to  current  and  future  goals  as  well  as 
recognizing  the  importance  of  accepting  responsibilities 
for  oneself 

(b)  developing  and  administering  activities  whereby 
students  are  able  to  grow  in  terms  of  self-esteem  and 
performance  at  a  level  that  is  reflective  of  the  child's 
full  potential 

(c)  serving  as  a  resource  enter  for  information  relating  to 
career  opportunities 

(d)  providing  services  for  making  decisions  of  a  personal 
nature,  (p.  5) 

In  order  to  establish  unique  professional  identity  and  to  maintain  effective 
school  guidance  programs,  school  counselors  should  have  a  clear  definition  of 
their  roles  and  interventions  and  be  prepared  with  sufficient  knowledge  and  skills 
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pertinent  to  productive  and  successful  guidance  services.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
school  guidance  movement,  Peters  (1962)  wrote,  "if  we  [counselors]  do  not  define 
our  duties,  we  will  be  saddled  with  tasks  and  responsibilities  that  not  only  take 
away  from  our  primary  concerns,  but  actually  interfere  with  the  guidance 
function"  (pp.  134-135).  After  three  decades,  however,  there  are  still  concerns  for 
school  counselors'  responsibility,  job  complexity,  and  role  confusion  in  the 
guidance  profession. 

Review  of  recent  studies  (Brown,  1989;  Cole,  1991;  Homburger,  1991; 
Murray,  1995;  Sears,  1993)  indicates  that  the  confusion  in  defining  the  school 
counselor's  role  continues  among  school  administrators,  teachers,  students, 
parents,  and  even  professionally  trained  counselors.  Moreover,  many  studies 
attempting  to  investigate  the  school  counselor's  role  have  concentrated  primarily 
on  the  perceptions  and  expectations  of  school  administrators,  teachers,  students, 
and  parents  (Bonebrake  &  Borgers,  1984;  Cha,  1986;  Gibson,  1990;  Jung,  1981; 
Ostwald,  1988;  Partin,  1990;  Valine,  Higgins,  &  Hatcher,  1982;  Wilgus  &  Shelley, 
1988). 

However,  school  guidance  programs  can  be  more  effective  in  helping  students 
and  enhancing  their  personal,  social,  and  academic  functioning  if  school 
counselors  are  willing  to  become  proactive  and  assertive  in  defining  their  job 
descriptions  and  communicating  it  in  the  school  environment  and  in  demonstrating 
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their  competency  with  substantive  evidence.  As  Wells  and  Ritter  (1979) 
articulated,  school  counselors  need  to  determine  their  own  professional  roles  and 
interventions.  School  counselors  should  describe  their  specific  job  tasks  based  on 
their  counseling  training,  which  makes  them  feel  confident  in  their  counseling 
knowledge  and  skills  required  for  working  with  the  school  populations. 

Mustaine,  LaFountain,  and  Pappalardo  (1993)  in  Canada  suggested 
"counselling  must  establish  itself  as  a  needed  educational  service  and  counsellors 
must  be  perceived  as  a  crucial  element  in  the  educational  process  if  they  are  to 
survive  as  profession  and  succeed  in  their  mission  with  youth"  (p.36).  Without  an 
adequate  training  program,  clearly  defined  roles  and  interventions,  and  well 
structured  guidance  programs,  school  counselors  are  more  likely  to  drift  into 
quasi-administrative  positions  in  the  school  setting  (Stanciak,  1995). 

Besides  the  emphasis  on  appropriate  role  perceptions  and  adequate  training 
programs,  accountability  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  counselor's  interventions 
also  has  been  a  concern  in  school  guidance  profession  (Aubrey,  1982b;  Myrick, 
1993;  Schmidt,  1984).  The  process  to  measure  effectiveness  of  counselor 
interventions  has  three  major  purposes:  (a)  to  gather  evidence  to  support 
counselors'  position  in  school  system  and  make  a  case  for  comprehensive 
guidance  services,  (b)  to  enable  school  counselors  to  participate  in  research  that 
improves  the  counseling  profession,  and  (c)  to  collect  data  about  school 
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counselors'  job  performance  to  enhance  professional  development  (Schmidt, 
1993). 

Schmidt  (1993)  described  the  importance  of  accountability  in  training  more 

competent  counselors: 

A  related  aspect  of  performance  appraisal  is  self-assessment 
by  the  counselor.  The  counselor's  perspective  adds  another 
dimension  to  the  evaluation  process.  By  creating  a  self- 
assessment  process  and  trying  it  to  your  [counselors']  annual 
evaluation,  the  goals  and  plans  you  [counselors]  make  for 
professional  development  become  personalized  and  thereby 
more  attainable.  ...  In  this  way,  you  [counselors]  identify 
skills  knowledge  to  share  with  colleagues,  while  at  the  same 
time  you  [counselors]  note  areas  for  further  development 
and  improvement,  (p.  230) 

In  addressing  the  relationships  among  role  perception,  effectiveness,  and 

training  programs  of  school  counselors,  Hutchinson,  Barrick,  and  Groves  (1986) 

articulated  that  "a  consistent,  clear  definition  of  counselor  functions  is  important 

for  a  strong  counseling  profession.  Counselors  need  to  be  well  trained  to  perform 

their  duties  effectively"  (p.91).  Thompson  (1992)  also  emphasized  the  importance 

of  counselor  training  and  role  perception: 

Many  counselors  have  been  ill-prepared,  rarely  receiving 
any  graduate  training  in  program  development  and 
organization  management,  and  thus,  tend  to  deal  with  major 
issues  in  a  case-by-case,  crisis  management  manner.  Others 
have  sought  the  role  of  counselor  as  an  exodus  from  the 
classroom  and  become  quite  comfortable  with  administrative 
tasks,  with  its  institutional  amenities  of  private  office  and 
private  telephone,  (p.  3) 


The  roles  and  interventions  of  school  counselors  reflect  the  aims  and  goals  of 
education  in  a  given  society.  Over  the  past  decades,  there  has  been  a  growing 
public  recognition  of  the  problems  facing  Korean  education.  Throughout  the 
modern  history  of  Korean  education,  the  pursuit  of  educational  excellence  has 
been  the  center  of  Korean  secondary  education  along  with  strong  enthusiasm  for 
education  among  Korean  people.  This  resulted  in  many  undesirable  effects  such 
as  high  competition  for  the  so-called  highly  ranked  colleges,  widespread  practice 
of  private  tutoring,  irregular  operation  of  school  curriculum,  and  disregard  of 
psychological  well-being  and  developmental  needs  of  students  in  favor  of 
academic  achievement  in  Korean  secondary  schools  (Kim,  Park,  &  Lee,  1989; 
INET,  11  Nov.  1996). 

Furthermore,  entering  the  21st  century,  Korean  students  are  beginning  to  be 
faced  with  new  challenges  in  the  changing  society.  Young  adolescents  are  now 
confronted  by  multiple  problems  related  to  increasing  volume  of  information,  more 
diverse  career  choices  and  decisions,  the  rising  number  of  working  parents,  the 
increasing  rate  of  separated  and  divorced  parents,  rising  drug  and  alcohol  abuse, 
and  such  issues  as  teenage  pregnancy  and  teenage  suicide.  The  current  emphasis 
on  students  at  risk  has  enlightened  many  educators  within  the  Korean  school 
system,  and  they  recognize  the  importance  of  new  educational  reform  to  address 
and  meet  the  developmental  needs  and  concerns  of  the  adolescents. 


In  an  effort  to  provide  a  safe  learning  environment  for  the  students,  the 
Korean  Ministry  of  Education  set  forth  the  Educational  Reform  Proposal  in  1995. 
This  educational  reform  delineated  the  following  guidelines  for  school  education: 
(a)  School  curriculum  is  personalized  to  meet  each  student's  needs,  (b)  school 
education  offers  balanced  programs  that  meet  both  academic  and  personal  needs  of 
students,  (c)  school  education  serves  the  needs  of  the  local  community,  (d)  school 
teachers  and  counselors  play  a  key  role  in  helping  students'  academic  and  career 
decision,  and  (e)  educational  system  provides  every  citizen  with  the  opportunity 
for  lifelong  learning  (Kim,  1995). 

The  aims  of  the  educational  reform  have  implications  for  the  work  of  Korean 
school  counselors  in  middle  and  high  schools.  School  counselors  are  expected  to 
provide  more  systematically  organized  guidance  services  to  help  achieve  the  new 
educational  goals  and  to  respond  to  the  developmental  needs  of  students.  From 
this  perspective,  comprehensive  developmental  guidance  programs  designed  to 
help  all  students  develop  their  strengths  and  prepare  for  future  life  can  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  educational  process  of  students  and  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  successful  educational  reform  in  Korea.  Upon  this  demand,  it 
is  important  to  examine  the  roles  and  specific  interventions,  job  performance,  and 
training  needs  of  Korean  secondary  school  counselors  to  improve  the  quality  of 
guidance  services  and  training  programs. 


Clearly  defined  roles  and  interventions  by  Korean  school  counselors 

themselves  and  successful  performance  of  these  interventions  by  them  would  make 

Korean  secondary  school  counselors  more  essential  and  valuable  professionals  for 

the  overall  school  educational  process.  In  this  respect,  the  following  notion  by 

Myrick  (1993)  is  appropriate  for  Korean  school  counselors: 

If  counselors  know  their  role,  then  they  have  a  reference 
point  to  help  them  understand  the  issues  related  to  their  job. 
They  can  then  communicate  their  role  to  others  more 
effectively,  especially  to  those  with  whom  they  work. 
This,  in  turn,  clarifies  expectations,  opens  doors  for 
creative  innovations,  and  improves  the  chances  that 
counselors  will  be  seen  as  part  of  the  team  of  educators 
in  the  school,  (p.  81) 

Even  though  there  have  been  efforts  to  improve  Korean  guidance  services 
during  the  last  40  years,  Korean  secondary  school  counselors  themselves  are  still 
uncertain  what  kind  of  services  they  have  to  deliver  in  the  school  and  unsure  about 
how  effective  they  are.  The  dual  role,  as  a  both  teacher  and  counselor  at  the  same 
time,  has  created  a  continuous  controversy  and  raised  many  questions  concerning 
the  role  and  functions  of  the  Korean  school  counselors  (Lee,  1988).  Moreover, 
current  Korean  school  counselor  certification  standards  do  not  adequately  define 
the  professional  role  of  school  counselors  and  the  training  curriculum,  and  as  a 
result  guidance  service  is  still  viewed  by  many  people  as  disciplining  students  who 
have  behavioral  problems  rather  than  providing  various  comprehensive 
interventions  for  all  students'  developmental  growth  (Kim,  Park,  &  Lee,  1989). 


Korean  school  counselors'  roles  have  become  more  demanding  because  of 
added  dimensions  and  responsibilities  along  with  the  complexity  of  students' 
problems  and  the  guidelines  delineated  from  the  educational  reform  proposal.  In 
this  respect,  some  questions  should  be  addressed  concerning  their  job:  (a)  Which 
counselor  interventions  are  important?  (b)  How  effectively  do  they  perform  those 
responsibilities?  (c)  For  which  interventions  do  they  need  more  training  for 
successful  guidance  programs? 

However,  there  is  a  paucity  of  empirical  research  on  the  responses  of  Korean 
secondary  school  counselors  with  different  gender,  school  level,  and  counseling 
experience  regarding  perceived  importance  and  effectiveness  and  desire  for  more 
training  in  developmental  counselor  interventions.  Even  though  the  rate  of  female 
school  counselors  has  been  increased  over  the  last  decades,  there  are  still  more 
male  counselors  than  female  counselors  in  the  Korean  guidance  profession. 
School  counselors'  perceptions  of  their  duties  might  be  affected  by  their  gender 
difference. 

Counselors  working  with  different  school  populations  also  function 
differently  due  primarily  to  the  variations  in  the  developmental  stages  of  the 
students  and  the  organizational  environment  of  the  school  (ASCA  Governing 
Board,  1981).  Planning  and  providing  guidance  programs  call  for  an  awareness  of 
developmental  needs  of  students  at  different  educational  levels. 
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In  addition,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  experienced  counselors  promoted 
to  administration  positions  results  in  an  insufficiency  of  experienced  counselors. 
Review  of  literature  indicates  that  compared  to  experienced  counselors,  beginning 
counselors  often  find  themselves  in  stressful  situations  overwhelmed  by 
tremendous  job  assignment  (Grirnmett,  1988;  Mattes,  1992). 

Lack  of  adequate  training  may  directly  influence  the  job  performance  and 
effectiveness  of  school  counselors.  Moreover,  their  perceptions  of  importance  and 
effectiveness  regarding  counselor  interventions  may  affect  their  desire  for  more 
training.  As  Myrick  (1993)  articulated,  self-evaluation  of  guidance  services 
"enables  .  . .  counselors  to  obtain  feedback  on  their  work  and,  subsequently,  to 
make  modifications  where  necessary  or  to  maintain  present  procedures"  (p.  322). 

In  this  respect,  the  findings  of  this  study  would  contribute  to  establishing  the 
professional  identity  of  Korean  school  counselors  and  to  bring  positive  changes  in 
the  contents  of  the  training  programs.  These  changes  will  improve  the  quality  of 
the  Korean  school  counselors  and  overall  guidance  services  for  their  students. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  the  role  of  Korean  secondary  school 
counselors  and  their  perceptions  of  counselor  effectiveness  and  need  for  training. 
More  specifically,  based  on  a  comprehensive  developmental  guidance  framework, 
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this  study  examined  the  counselor  interventions  Korean  secondary  school 
counselors  viewed  as  important,  how  effectively  they  performed  these 
interventions,  and  their  need  for  more  training  regarding  these  interventions. 

This  study  provides  (a)  a  description  of  the  Korean  secondary  school 
counselors  in  terms  of  age,  gender,  school  level,  and  counseling  experience,  (b)  a 
description  of  the  Korean  secondary  school  counselors'  perceptions  of  the 
importance  of  six  basic  counselor  interventions—individual  counseling,  small 
group  counseling,  large  group  guidance,  peer  facilitator  training  program, 
consultation,  and  coordination,  and  (c)  a  description  of  Korean  secondary  school 
counselors'  perceptions  of  their  effectiveness  and  training  need  for  the 
interventions. 

Research  Questions 

No  empirical  research  has  been  carried  out  on  the  perceptions  of 
comprehensive  developmental  counselor  interventions  among  Korean  school 
counselors.  Since  professionally  trained  school  counselors'  own  perception  of 
guidance  services  is  one  of  the  primary  lenses  through  which  school  guidance 
programs  are  assessed  and  evaluated,  investigating  these  perceptions  appears  to  be 
an  appropriate  target  for  research.  To  this  end,  the  following  questions  were 
addressed: 
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1.  In  terms  of  the  perceived  importance  of  six  counselor  interventions,  are 
there  any  differences  between  male  and  female,  between  middle  and  high 
school,  and  between  beginning  and  experienced  counselor  groups  in 
Korean  secondary  schools? 

2.  In  terms  of  the  perceived  counselor  effectiveness  regarding  six  counselor 
interventions,  are  there  any  differences  between  male  and  female,  between 
middle  and  high  school,  and  between  beginning  and  experienced 
counselors  in  Korean  secondary  schools? 

3.  In  terms  of  a  desire  for  more  training  regarding  six  counselor  interventions, 
are  there  any  differences  between  male  and  female,  between  middle  and 
high  school,  and  between  beginning  and  experienced  counselors  in  Korean 
secondary  schools? 

Definition  of  Terms 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  key  constructs  and  terms  are  defined  as  follows: 
Korea  in  this  study  refers  to  South  Korea  only  since  the  Korean  Peninsula 

has  been  divided  into  two  parts  (North  Korea  and  South  Korea)  in  terms  of 

political  system. 

Korean  secondary  school  counselor  refers  to  a  person  who  is  currently 
working  as  a  certified  school  counselor  in  middle  or  high  schools  in  South  Korea. 
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School  guidance  refers  to  generic  set  of  personal  development  services  offered 
to  students.  Counseling  is  one  of  those  services. 

Counselor  intervention  is  defined  as  specific  function,  service,  approach,  task, 
or  activity  provided  by  a  school  counselor. 

Developmental  guidance  refers  to  a  set  of  activities  which  facilitate  the  total 
development  of  students  in  personal,  social,  academic,  and  career  areas  and 
promote  the  integration  of  these  components  into  an  individual's  life  style. 

Perceived  importance  refers  to  essential,  meaningful,  and  significant 
estimation  of  value  as  reported  by  Korean  school  counselors. 

Perceived  effectiveness  refers  to  the  successful,  productive,  and  desirable 
outcome  as  reported  by  Korean  school  counselors. 

Desire  for  training  refers  to  expressed  need  for  training  or  additional 
preparation  as  reported  by  Korean  school  counselors. 

Individual  counseling  refers  to  dyadic  interaction  between  a  counselor  and  a 
student  when  just  two  of  them  are  working  together  on  a  problem  or  topic  of 
interest. 

Small  group  counseling  refers  to  the  group  process  that  involves  a  school 
counselor  working  with,  usually  five  or  six  students,  simultaneously  on  common 
concerns  and  interests  of  the  students. 
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Large  group  guidance  refers  to  the  group  process  that  involves  a  school 
counselor  working  with  fifteen  or  more  students  in  a  group  on  common  concerns 
and  interests  of  the  students. 

Peer  facilitator  training  program  is  defined  as  an  organized  plan  and  set  of 
activities  designed  to  train  students  to  use  helping  skills  and  concepts  to  assist 
other  students. 

Consultation  includes  deliberating  with  administrators,  teachers,  parents,  and 
other  educational  specialists  on  matters  that  involve  student  understanding  and 
management. 

Coordination  involves  the  process  of  planning  and  managing  different  indirect 
guidance  services  to  students,  including  special  events  and  general  school 
procedures. 

Organization  of  the  Study 

The  remainder  of  the  study  is  organized  into  four  additional  chapters.  A 
review  of  the  related  literature  and  the  theoretical  constructs  pertinent  to  this  study 
will  be  presented  in  Chapter  2.  The  methodology,  including  population  and 
sample,  research  design,  development  of  the  questionnaire,  hypotheses,  research 
procedures,  and  data  analyses  will  be  described  in  chapter  3.  Chapter  4  will 
contain  the  results  of  data  analyses  and  research  findings,  followed  by  a  discussion 


of  the  findings,  implications,  limitations,  and  suggestions  for  further  study 
Chapter  5. 


CHAPTER  2 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


The  review  of  the  literature  is  presented  in  six  sections.  The  first  is  an 
examination  of  the  Korean  educational  system  including  a  historical  review  of  the 
education  system  and  current  secondary  school  system.  The  second  section 
includes  a  review  of  school  guidance  and  counseling  in  Korea,  which  is  focused 
on  the  development  and  organization  of  secondary  school  guidance  programs.  The 
next  section  is  a  description  of  a  comprehensive  developmental  guidance  and 
counseling  program  and  related  job  descriptions  of  school  counselors.  The  final 
sections  review  the  literature  examining  the  school  counselor's  role  and 
interventions  in  terms  of  gender,  school  level,  and  counseling  experience. 

Educational  System  in  Korea 
Historical  Review  of  Educational  System 

Located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Asian  continent,  the  Korean  Peninsula 
thrusts  in  a  southerly  direction  for  about  1,000  kilometers.  Geographically,  the 
Korean  Peninsula  and  all  of  its  associated  islands  lie  between  124  and  13 1  degrees 
E  and  between  33  and  43  degrees  N.  While  the  Chinese  mainland  lies  directly  to 
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the  west,  Korea  faces  the  islands  of  Japan  to  the  east.  The  Korean  Peninsula, 
contiguous  to  the  two  continental  powers  of  China  and  Russia  and  adjacent  to 
oceanic  Japan,  long  acted  as  a  land  bridge  over  which  continental  cultures  were 
transmitted  to  Japan.  This  location  brought  not  only  the  advantage  of  easy  access 
to  adjacent  cultures  but  also  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  target  for  aggressive 
neighbors  over  a  long  period.  Throughout  the  Korean  history,  this  geographical 
location  also  played  an  important  role  in  transmitting  the  educational  traditions 
and  philosophies  of  adjacent  countries  (INET,  15  Mar.  1997). 

The  total  area  of  Korea  is  221,607  square  kilometers  (about  85,563  square 
miles).  However,  the  land  has  been  divided  into  two  parts  since  the  Korean  War 
in  1950;  the  Republic  of  Korea  (South  Korea),  whose  political  system  is 
democracy  and  the  People's  Republic  of  Korea  (North  Korea),  whose  political 
system  is  communism.  The  administrative  area  of  South  Korea  is  99,237  square 
kilometers,  about  45%  of  the  Korean  Peninsula,  which  is  slightly  larger  than 
Hungary  or  Portugal  (INET,  15  Mar.  1997). 

In  1993,  South  Korea  had  a  population  of  44,613,993,  and  a  density  of  453 
persons  per  square  kilometer  (Grolier  Electronic  Publishing,  1995).  Over  the  long 
history,  Korea  has  maintained  its  ethnic  identity  with  only  minimal  mixing  with 
external  groups  and  at  present  has  no  significant  racial  minorities  in  the 
population.  Korean  people  have  been  highly  conscious  of  ethnic  differences  and 
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cultural  distinctions  and  kept  their  own  identity  despite  of  frequent  cultural 
contacts  with  China  and  Japan. 

As  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the  various  sectors  of  Korean  society,  so 
has  much  of  the  educational  tradition.  Throughout  many  centuries,  Korean  people 
have  emphasized  the  importance  of  education.  According  to  literature,  formal 
education  in  Korea  began  in  the  Three  Kingdoms  period  (57  B.C.  -  A  D.  668), 
which  was  available  only  to  the  upper  classes'  boys.  Until  Koryeo  Dynasty  (918  - 
1392),  academic  circles  and  the  educational  system  had  been  focused  on  the  study 
of  Chinese  classics  of  Confucianism.  Choseon  Dynasty  (1392-  1910)  extended 
the  scope  of  Confucianism  far  beyond  education  as  the  source  of  basic  principles 
for  national  politics,  ethics,  and  social  institutions.  Overall,  education  in  the  old 
society  was  considered  a  main  institution  for  preparing  young  men  for  future 
public  service  (INET,  11  Nov.  1996). 

In  the  late  17th  to  18th  century,  a  group  of  pioneering  young  scholars  being 
influenced  by  Ch'ing  China  had  become  disillusioned  with  the  theoretical 
discussion  of  Confucianism  and  sought  practical  values  in  all  disciplines  with  an 
attempt  to  utilize  them  in  building  a  modernized  nation.  In  the  late  19th  century, 
Korea  began  to  experience  a  lot  of  modernization  by  opening  its  door  to  Western 
culture.  Being  impressed  by  this  new  wave,  King  Kojong  issued  an  edict  in  1882 
that  opened  the  doors  of  state-operated  schools  to  citizens  of  all  classes.  With  the 
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establishment  of  Yugyeong  Kongwon  in  1886  which  was  Korea's  first  modernized 
school,  the  1900s  saw  a  tremendous  contribution  made  by  western  Christian 
missionaries  and  enlightened  Koreans  to  the  early  development  of  secondary 
education  in  Korea. 

However,  the  development  of  modern  education  was  disrupted  by  the 
Japanese  colonial  rule,  which  lasted  35  years  from  1910  until  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Although  the  number  of  public  schools  increased  during  the  colonial 
period,  educational  opportunities  were  extremely  restricted  for  the  Koreans 
(National  Institute  of  Education,  1976). 

Korea's  liberation  from  Japan  in  1945  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
Korean  education.  The  new  democratic  system,  that  was  entirely  different  from 
the  colonial  education,  emphasized  equal  educational  opportunities  for  everybody. 
During  the  46  years  following  liberation,  the  number  of  schools  increased  from 
3,000  to  nearly  19,700,  and  the  number  of  students  rose  from  1.5  million  to  1 1.5 
million,  about  one  fourth  of  total  population  (INET,  1 1  Nov.  1996). 

Throughout  the  1960s,  Korea  performed  many  educational  reforms  in  an 
effort  to  keep  a  balance  between  tradition  and  development  and  between  the  needs 
of  the  individual  and  the  needs  of  the  nation  in  education.  The  abolition  of  the 
middle  school  entrance  examination  in  1969  contributed  to  raising  the  proportion 
of  elementary  school  students  advancing  to  middle  schools  from  55  %  to  75  % 
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during  the  next  five  years  and  enhanced  the  educational  level  of  the  Korean  people 
(INET,  11  Nov.  1996). 

The  Elementary  and  Middle  School  Development  Project  (E-M  Project)  in  the 
early  1970s  was  of  special  importance.  The  project  aimed  to  improve  the  quality 
of  primary  and  middle  school  programs  via  the  revision  of  educational  objectives, 
curricula,  and  teaching  methods.  Under  this  project,  the  high  school  entrance 
examination  was  abolished  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  competition  in  the 
recruitment  of  high  school  students  and  normalizing  middle  school  education. 

The  1980s  and  1990s  witnessed  several  successful  educational  reforms, 
including  a  legal  ban  on  private  tutoring  which  had  been  an  obstacle  to  regular 
school  education  for  a  long  period  of  time,  administration  of  a  state  examination 
for  college  entrance,  and  implementation  of  a  revised  college  admission  screening 
procedure.  Furthermore,  since  1991,  free  public  education  has  been  offered 
through  the  middle  school  level  in  accordance  with  a  compulsory  education  law 
(INET,  1 1  Nov.  1996). 

Secondary  School  System 

In  general,  the  Korean  school  system  is  comprised  of  primary,  lower 
secondary,  higher  secondary,  and  higher  education.  These  correspond  to 
elementary  school  (first  to  sixth  grades),  middle  school  (seventh  to  ninth  grades), 
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high  school  (tenth  to  twelfth  grades),  and  junior  college,  college,  and  university 
(two  to  four  years  post-high  school)  in  American  schools. 

Secondary  education  is  divided  into  middle  school  and  high  school,  and  each 
is  a  three-year  course.  Upon  completing  elementary  school,  children  are  qualified 
to  enter  middle  school  through  a  lottery  assignment  which  is  administered  on  a 
zone  basis.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  middle  school  entrance  examination  in  1969, 
the  percentage  of  elementary  school  graduates  advancing  to  middle  school 
increased  rapidly  from  58.4  %  in  1969  to  98.5  %  in  1992  (INET,  14  Nov.  1996). 
There  are  2,683  middle  schools  across  Korea  with  a  total  enrollment  of  2,481,848 
as  of  1995  (National  Board  of  Education  Evaluation,  1995).  As  manifested  in 
Article  101  of  the  Education  Law,  the  goal  of  middle  school  education  is  to 
develop  ability  and  personality,  which  enable  children  to  become  responsible 
citizens  of  a  democratic  society. 

High  schools  are  largely  divided  into  two  categories,  general  and  vocational 
school.  Of  the  successful  examinees  at  the  preliminary  examination,  all  general 
high  school  applicants  are  assigned  to  the  schools  within  their  school  districts 
through  lottery,  whereas  the  vocational  high  school  applicants  are  screened  by 
individual  schools.  The  total  high  school  enrollment  in  1995  stood  at  2,157,880  in 
1,830  schools  employing  a  total  of  99,067  teachers  and  instructors  (National  Board 
of  Education  Evaluation,  1995).  Article  104  of  the  Education  Law  states  that  the 


goal  of  high  school  education  is  to  provide  advanced  education  in  general  and 
technical  disciplines  based  upon  the  foundation  laid  in  middle  school  (INET,  14 
Nov.  1996).  In  the  general  high  school,  the  curriculum  consists  of  regular  and 
elective  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vocational  high  schools  provide  more 
specialized  programs  for  vocational  training  in  such  areas  as  agricultural-forestry, 
technical,  commercial,  fishery,  and  marine  professions. 

School  Guidance  and  Counseling  in  Korea 

Over  the  history  of  Korean  education,  the  moral  and  ethical  values  of  Chinese 
classics  of  Confucianism  had  been  a  strong  basis  of  disciplining  and  guiding 
students  until  modern  counseling  theories  were  introduced  in  the  1950s  (Powers, 
1979).  Even  though  the  educators  in  the  early  years  did  not  provide  the  same 
guidance  services  as  school  counselors  do  today,  they  were  expected  to  help 
improve  the  students'  well-being  beyond  the  role  of  teaching  knowledge. 

In  Korea,  the  beginning  of  the  mental  health  profession  was  related  to  the 
development  of  school  education,  especially  to  secondary  school  education.  The 
Korean  school  guidance  movement  dates  back  to  the  early  1950s  when  general 
concepts  and  theories  of  counseling  and  guidance  were  introduced  by  several 
Korean  professors  who  had  studied  in  the  United  States.  In  1952,  the  American 
Educational  Mission  introduced  the  term  of  mental  health  hygiene  along  with  the 


theories  of  educational  philosophy,  educational  administration,  and  curriculum  and 
instruction  in  educational  reform  efforts  (Central  Education  Research  Institute, 
1973). 

Upon  liberation  from  Japan  in  1945,  Korean  educators  tried  to  establish  an 
identity  for  Korean  education,  which  had  been  long  influenced  and  distorted 
during  the  Japanese  colonial  rule.  The  economic  and  social  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  Korean  War  in  the  early  1950s  created  new  problems  in  educating 
secondary  school  students.  Deviant  and  dysfunctional  behaviors  of  the  young 
adolescents  became  a  concern  for  educators  and  they  focused  on  moral  education 
via  disciplinary  interventions. 

Some  educators,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  recognize  and  emphasize  the 
importance  of  students'  well-being  and  their  personal,  emotional,  and  social 
adjustment  and  development.  There  was  a  demand  for  more  psychological 
services  and  trained  mental  health  professionals  in  the  schools.  As  a  result,  in  the 
late  1950s  some  secondary  schools  had  already  launched  tentative  and 
experimental  programs  for  school  guidance  (Seoul  School  Board,  1981). 

Influenced  by  this  guidance  movement,  in  1958,  the  Seoul  School  Board 
adopted  a  teacher-counselor  system  for  middle  and  high  schools  and  provided  a 
240-hour  intensive  training  program.  A  total  of  44  teacher-counselors  participated 
for  the  first  time.  Topics  and  courses  covered  in  this  training  program  were 
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psychology  of  human  behavior,  counseling  skills,  principles  of  guidance  and 
counseling,  human  mental  and  physical  development,  psychological  tests,  and 
foundation  of  education  and  sociology  (Seoul  School  Board,  1958). 

The  guidance  program  developed  by  the  Seoul  School  Board  in  1958 
consisted  of  seven  domains  which  focused  on  students  needs,  such  as  individual 
development,  academic  advice,  career  development,  social  adjustment,  moral 
development,  health,  and  leisure.  The  guidance  program  defined  a  teacher- 
counselor's  role  by  three  main  tasks:  (a)  counseling  service,  (b)  individual 
inventory,  and  (c)information  service.  Especially,  the  major  job  interventions  of  a 
school  counselor  in  the  early  years  of  Korean  guidance  movement  were  focused  on 
testing  and  vocational  counseling.  This  tendency  had  a  significant  impact  on  the 
perception  of  counselors'  roles  and  interventions,  so  that  many  Korean  people  still 
identify  school  guidance  service  with  psychological  testing  (Korean  Counselor 
Association,  1993). 

Along  with  the  testing  movement,  many  standardized  tests  were  developed 
and  published  during  the  1960s.  The  Central  Education  Research  Institute  began 
to  standardize  individual  intelligence  tests  for  adults  and  adolescents,  and  this 
testing  movement  stimulated  the  publication  of  many  types  of  tests  of  intelligence, 
achievement,  aptitude,  interest,  personality,  and  attitude  (Powers,  1979). 
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The  Korean  Institute  for  Research  in  Behavioral  Science  was  founded  in  1968 
to  apply  the  theories  of  behavioral  sciences  to  the  solution  of  human  and  social 
problems.  Since  its  establishment,  this  organization  has  conducted  various  studies 
in  several  areas:  instructional  process  and  learning,  psychological  and  attitudinal 
factors  affecting  the  management  of  educational  system,  educational  program  for 
children's  intellectual  development,  aptitude  testing  tools,  and  counseling  services 
(Korean  Counselor  Association,  1993). 

The  first  official  preparation  standards  for  secondary  school  counselors  in 
Korea  were  set  forth  in  1964.  Regarding  guidance  services  in  school  settings, 
however,  there  was  a  lag  between  the  inception  of  an  idea  and  its  implementation. 
The  standard  statements  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  did  not  sufficiently  define 
the  roles  and  tasks  of  school  counselors,  nor  did  they  provide  specific  means  to 
ensure  successful  implementation  of  school  counselor  services.  In  addition,  school 
counselors  experienced  lack  of  understanding  and  support  on  the  part  of 
administrators,  teachers,  and  parents,  pressure  of  the  multiple  tasks  derived  from 
the  dual  role  as  a  both  teacher  and  counselor,  and  lack  of  professional  knowledge 
and  skills  to  deliver  effective  guidance  services. 

Based  on  this  recognition,  school  counselors  strongly  felt  the  necessity  for  a 
professional  organization.  As  a  result,  the  Korean  Counselor  Association  was 
founded  in  1963  for  the  purpose  of  providing  research,  conference  meetings, 
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periodical  publications,  and  in-service  training  program  for  school  counselors 
(Korean  Counselor  Association,  1993). 

As  Korean  school  guidance  and  counseling  developed  through  the  1970s  and 
1980s,  various  counseling  theories  such  as  the  client-centered,  psychoanalytic,  and 
behavioristic  approaches  were  discussed  actively  in  counselor  workshops.  The 
concepts  of  group  counseling  were  also  introduced.  In  1973,  the  Korean 
Ministry  of  Education  legislated  the  criteria  for  secondary  school  counselor 
certification,  which  helped  ensure  more  uniformity  in  the  preparation  of  school 
counselors.  The  standards  for  school  counselor  certification  required  a  minimum 
of  3  -  5  years  of  teaching  experience  and  participation  in  a  240-hour  intensive 
training  program  (Kim,  Park,  &  Lee,  1989).  Also  during  this  period,  increased 
attention  was  given  to  career  education.  As  a  result,  many  research  studies  were 
conducted  to  support  theoretical  counseling  concepts  and  to  develop  career 
counseling  programs. 

In  1985,  the  Korean  Ministry  of  Education  legislated  and  mandated  a 
"director  of  guidance"  position  of  secondary  school  guidance  program  for  every 
middle  school  having  more  than  12  classes  and  high  school  having  more  than  9 
classes.  Along  with  these,  Korean  guidance  movement  have  witnessed  several 
changes  during  thel980s  and  1990s,  such  as  legislating  a  180-hour  training 
program,  adopting  volunteer  counselor  system  to  assist  school  counselors, 
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reducing  teacher-school  counselors'  classload  to  6  -  9  hours  a  week,  and  providing 
in-service  training  by  local  school  board. 

Since  its  origin  in  the  late  1950s,  school  counseling  and  guidance  program  in 
Korea  has  been  growing  rapidly  in  its  volume.  This  is  reflected  in  the  increasing 
number  of  school  counselors  (44  teacher-counselors  in  1958  to  almost  4,000  in 
1996).  However,  there  is  still  a  concern  in  the  quality  of  the  guidance  services  and 
the  establishment  of  professional  identity.  There  is  no  school  counseling  system  in 
elementary  school  level.  Moreover,  secondary  school  counselor  training  programs 
are  offered  at  local  school  district  level  since  there  is  no  graduate  program 
exclusively  engaged  in  the  preparation  and  training  of  school  counselors. 

In  Korea,  the  striving  for  school  counselors'  professionalization  is  not  new.  It 
started  almost  three  decades  ago,  when  the  Korean  Counselor  Association  had 
its  first  meeting.  It  seems  that  not  much  has  been  changed  since  then.  There  is 
still  an  attempt  being  made  to  gain  official  recognition  as  an  independent 
profession  and  to  establish  ethical  guidelines  for  school  counselor's  activities. 

Developmental  Guidance  and  Counseling  Program 
The  Origin  of  School  Guidance 

The  early  guidance  movement  in  America  was  largely  focused  on  vocational 
and  educational  needs  of  young  students  (Gysbers,  1990).  The  vocational 
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guidance  influenced  by  the  work  of  Frank  Parsons  emerged  into  American  public 
schools  during  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century.  Its  primary  concern  was  to 
help  students  find  their  own  personality  and  aptitude  traits  and  search  occupations 
matching  those  traits.  In  the  1950s,  the  conceptual  weakness  of  the  vocational 
guidance  was  confronted  by  criticism  and  expanded  to  career  guidance  movement 
which  based  on  theoretical  foundations  of  developmental  psychology  and  self- 
concept  theory  (Ginzberg,  Ginsburg,  Axelrad,  &  Herma,  1951;  Holland,  1959; 
Roe,  1956;  Super,  1956). 

The  term  "educational  guidance"  was  first  introduced  by  Kelly  (1914).  Its 
meaning  was  related  to  the  total  educational  process,  going  beyond  helping 
students  select  courses  and  adjust  to  school.  Advocates  of  educational  guidance 
broadened  the  earlier  shemes  of  vocational  and  moral  guidance  and  redefined 
guidance  as  more  than  an  activity  for  occupational  choice  but  for  all  of  a  student's 
educational  experiences  (Aubrey,  1982a;  Gysbers  &  Henderson,  1994).  By 
expanding  the  guidance  base  to  include  all  school  activities,  Brewer  (1932) 
challenged  the  previous  foundation  of  guidance.  Whereas  the  early  guidance 
movement  had  primarily  concerned  with  the  vocational  decisions  of  students, 
Brewer  presented  new  perspective  by  emphasizing  students'  total  life  experiences. 


The  Emergence  of  Developmental  Guidance 
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The  beginning  of  developmental  guidance  in  the  United  States  was  influenced 

by  the  theoretical  concepts  of  career  guidance  and  research  findings  of  social  and 

behavioral  sciences,  especially  those  formulated  during  the  1950s  (Aubrey, 

1982a).  A  leading  spokesman  for  developmental  guidance  was  Robert 

Mathewson,  who  stressed  the  concept  of  development  as  the  guiding  principle  in 

organizing  and  implementing  school  guidance  program.  In  defining  school 

guidance  as  a  means  of  monitoring  and  enhancing  human  development  and 

individual  maturation,  Mathewson  (1949)  wrote  that: 

As  an  important  phase  of  education,  the  guidance  process 
moves  with  the  individual  in  a  developmental  sequence 
up  to  the  age  of  maturity,  helping  him  gain  in  self- 
understanding  as  well  as  perspective  on  his  surroundings, 
(p.  29) 

However,  a  dramatic  change  in  American  school  guidance  took  place  with  the 
launching  of  Sputnik,  the  Russian  spaceship,  in  1957.  The  United  States  Congress 
responded  to  the  event  by  legislating  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
and  this  action  brought  significant  changes  in  middle  and  high  school  guidance 
programs.  It  recognized  the  value  of  school  guidance  for  student  education  and 
provided  funds  for  the  preparation  of  school  counselors,  which  resulted  in  a 
decrease  of  counselor-student  ratios  from  1:900  to  1:540  and  the  improvement  of 
school  guidance  programs  (Myrick,  1993;  Tiedt,  1966;  Wittmer,  1993). 


The  reformulation  of  school  guidance  was  also  reinforced  by  the  work  of 

Wrenn  (1962)  who  advocated  a  developmental  perspective  of  guidance: 

Primary  emphasis  in  counseling  students  should  be  placed 
on  the  developmental  needs  and  decision  in  the  lives  of  the 
total  range  of  students  rather  than  upon  the  remedial  needs 
and  crisis  points  in  the  lives  of  a  few  students,  (p.  109) 

Developmental  guidance  was  based  on  the  belief  that  all  individuals  are 
capable  of  progressively  developing  understanding,  self-appraisal,  and  self- 
direction  (Barry  &  Wolf,  1963).  During  the  next  two  decades,  school  guidance 
expanded  its  scope  by  adopting  concepts  of  human  developmental  theories  of 
Erikson  (1963),  Havighurst  (1972),  Kohlberg  &  Turiel  (1971),  and  Piaget  (1970). 
These  developmental  theories  provided  a  basis  for  understanding  the  normal 
developmental  processes  and  theoretical  foundation  for  organizing  and 
implementing  guidance  programs.  Entering  the  1980s,  the  developmentally- 
appropriate  guidance  program  for  children  became  the  most  popular  approach  for 
all  school  levels. 

At  the  same  time,  the  school  guidance  profession  tried  to  reconceptualize  a 
developmental  guidance  program,  moving  away  from  a  crisis  and  remedial 
position  and  a  passive  approach,  to  a  more  preventive,  wellness  oriented,  and 
proactive  one  (Wittmer,  1993).  It  was  intended  to  address  the  developmental 
needs  of  students  appropriate  to  their  age  group  and  to  help  them  acquire  the 
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knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  necessary  for  successful  mastery  of  normal 

developmental  stages  and  tasks. 

A  school  guidance  program  is  an  integral  part  of  and  an  independent 

component  of  the  total  educational  program  (Gysbers  &  Henderson,  1994).  In 

1990,  the  American  School  Counselor  Association  defined  a  comprehensive 

developmental  guidance  programs  as  follows: 

Developmental  guidance  programs  are  designed  to  help  all 
students  develop  their  educational,  social,  career,  and  personal 
strengths  and  to  become  responsible  and  productive  citizens. 
School  counselors  help  create  and  organize  these  programs 
as  well  as  provide  appropriate  counselor  interventions. 
(Wittmer,  1993,  p.  6) 

According  to  the  ASCA  (1981,  1990),  secondary  school  counselors  are 
assumed  to  fulfill  the  tasks  of  providing  information  regarding  adolescents' 
developmental  concerns,  providing  information  for  educational/  vocational 
decision-making,  providing  ways  for  students  to  identify  attitudes,  interests,  and 
abilities  to  be  used  in  course  and  career  selection,  and  providing  interventions  with 
students  showing  adjustment  problems.  Based  on  this  agenda,  it  is  widely 
accepted  that  guidance  program  refers  to  a  comprehensive,  developmental  program 
designed  to  help  all  students  in  their  school  life  and  in  preparation  for  the  future. 
In  this  approach,  school  counselors  are  viewed  as  human  development  specialists 
who  would  promote  the  worth  and  dignity  of  individuals  within  the  context  of  the 
school-as-community  (Hays,  1980). 
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More  recently,  the  essence  of  developmental  guidance  and  counseling  was 

well  formulated  by  Myrick  (1993): 

The  developmental  approach  is  an  attempt  to  identify 
certain  skills  and  experiences  that  students  need  to  have 
as  part  of  their  going  to  school  and  being  successful. 
Learning  behaviors  and  tasks  are  identified  and  clarified 
for  students.  Then,  a  guidance  curriculum  is  planned 
which  complements  the  academic  curriculum.  In  addition, 
life  skills  are  identified  and  these  are  emphasized  as  part 
of  preparing  students  for  adulthood,  (p.  11) 

The  theory  of  developmental  guidance  describes  the  concepts  of  human 
development  as  a  life-long  process  that  involves  an  interaction  between  generic 
and  environmental  aspects  of  the  person.  It  acknowledges  that  every  individual 
has  an  innate  drive  which  enables  him/her  to  move  toward  sequential  and  positive 
self-enhancement.  Based  on  this  assumption,  a  developmental  guidance  program 
provides  desirable  conditions  and  relevant  educational  experiences  for 
development  and  ultimately  helps  students  learn  more  effectively  and  efficiently 
(Myrick,  1993). 

In  the  early  years,  Peters  and  Farwell  (1967)  well  described  the  basic 
principles  of  developmental  guidance  for  the  kindergarten  through  the  twelfth 
grade: 

1.  Guidance  as  a  concept  includes  all  boys  and  girls. 

2.  Guidance  as  a  set  of  particularized  functions  of  the  school 
counselor  focuses  on  those  children  who  are  at  least  adequate 
for  regular  classroom  instruction  and  who  can  accentuate  their 
developmental  progress  toward  maturity. 


3.  Guidance  is  a  process  with  key  assistance  at  critical 
developmental  stages  and  continual  integrative  assistance  as 
determined  by  either  the  counselor  or  the  student's 
individuality. 

4.  Guidance  emphasizes  the  maximum  functioning  of  the 
potentialities  which  a  boy  or  girl  possesses. 

5.  The  classroom  teacher  is  a  co-functionary  in  the  guidance 
process. 

6.  The  school  counselor  is  the  other  co-primary  functionary 
in  the  guidance  process. 

7.  The  school  administrator  is  a  co-functionary  in  and 
supportive  to  the  guidance  process. 

8.  Awareness  of  the  outer  world  and  transactional-effective 
learning  about  it  is  a  function  of  the  pupil's  growing 
awareness  of  himself.  The  teacher's  principal  duty  is 
alerting  the  child  to  outer  awareness  of  the  world  against 
a  backdrop  of  the  child's  individuality.  The  school 
counselor's  duty  is  alerting  the  child  to  inner  awareness 
of  his  individuality  against  a  backdrop  of  the  impinging 
environment. 

9.  Basic  to  implementation  of  the  previous  concepts  is  an 
organized  guidance  program  with  participation  by  teachers, 
administrators,  and  guidance-prepared  school  counselors 
at  all  levels  which  is  articulated  with  home  and  subsequent 
school  levels. 

10.  Developmental  guidance  assists  the  individual  in  knowing, 
understanding,  accepting,  and  improving  one's  self. 

11.  Developmental  guidance  is  goal-centered. 

12.  Developmental  guidance  emphasizes  choice-making. 

13.  Developmental  guidance  is  future-oriented. 

14.  Developmental  guidance  provides  periodic  assessment 
of  a  pupil's  progress  as  a  total  person. 

15.  Developmental  guidance  tends  to  get  directional 
development  rather  than  predictive  ends. 

16.  Developmental  guidance  focuses  on  the  individual  in 
a  changing  culture. 

17.  Developmental  guidance  focuses  on  strengths. 

18.  Developmental  guidance  focuses  on  the  encouragement 
process. 
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19.  Developmental  guidance  is  a  continuing  process  of 
encounter  and  confrontation. 

20.  Developmental  guidance,  especially  in  the  counseling 
process,  is  a  rehearsal  for  action  rather  than  a  recovery 
of  adequacy. 

21.  Developmental  guidance  is  limited  not  only  to  work  with 
the  individual  but  also,  from  the  study  of  the  individual, 
seeks  to  identify  and  keep  the  positive  reinforcing  agents, 
change  the  negative  ones  and  allow  choices  for  behavior 
in  an  open  system,  (pp.  16-25) 

According  to  Myrick  (1993),  there  are  seven  fundamental  principles  of  a 

current  comprehensive  developmental  guidance  program.  They  provide  some 

direction  as  to  program  implementation  and  evaluation: 

1 .  Developmental  guidance  is  for  all  students. 

2.  Developmental  guidance  has  an  organized  and  planned 
curriculum. 

3.  Developmental  guidance  is  sequential  and  flexible. 

4.  Developmental  guidance  is  an  integrated  part  of  the  total 
educational  process. 

5.  Developmental  guidance  involves  all  school  personnel. 

6.  Developmental  guidance  helps  students  learn  more 
effectively  and  efficiently. 

7.  Developmental  guidance  includes  counselors  who 
provide  specialized  counseling  services  and  interventions 
(p.  35) 

Developmental  guidance  programs  focus  on  personal,  social,  academic,  and 
career  domains  of  students'  development  and  incorporate  the  following  eight 
goals,  regardless  of  school  level  and  system:  (a)  understanding  the  school 
environment,  (b)  understanding  self  and  others,  (c)  understanding  attitudes  and 
behavior,  (d)  decision  making  and  problem  solving,  (e)  interpersonal  and 
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communication  skills,  (f)  school  success  skills,  (g)  career  awareness  and 
educational  planning,  and  (h)  community  pride  and  involvement  (Myrick,  1993). 

To  accomplish  these  aims  and  goals  within  the  school  system,  developmental 
guidance  program  requires  the  cooperation  of  all  school  populations  including 
administrators,  teachers,  students,  and  parents.  Since  school  counselors  are  the 
leading  figures  in  delivering  total  guidance  program,  it  is  important  to  identify 
their  roles,  job  functions,  and  basic  interventions  for  efficient  guidance  program. 

Developmental  Guidance  and  Counseling  Interventions 

In  emphasizing  the  importance  of  developmental  growth,  Drum  and  Lawler 
(1988)  suggested  that  if  children  do  not  master  certain  developmental  tasks  at  the 
appropriate  time  with  some  degree  of  success,  the  children  will  have  difficulty 
with  sequent,  more  complex  tasks  in  their  life.  In  order  to  build  a  comprehensive 
developmental  guidance  program  in  a  school,  it  is  important  for  school  counselors 
to  understand  their  students'  developmental  stages,  tasks,  and  needs.  The 
developmental  level  and  abilities  of  each  student  affect  the  counseling  process  in 
various  ways  such  as  the  appropriate  selection  of  instruments,  the  counseling 
format  used,  the  types  of  questions  asked,  and  the  decision  to  use  games  and  play 
counseling  (Tollerud,  1996). 
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Secondary  school  guidance  is  directed  to  the  developmental  stages  of  early 
and  late  adolescence.  Erikson  (1963)  presented  a  theory  of  human  development 
focusing  on  emotional  and  psychosocial  development.  He  emphasized  the 
discovery  of  identity  or  sense  of  uniqueness  is  the  most  significant  emotional  task 
during  adolescence.  On  the  other  hand,  Kohlberg  and  Turiel  (1971)  emphasized 
the  stages  of  moral  development  which  give  school  counselors  valuable  insight  to 
personal  and  social  development  of  secondary  school  students. 

Havighurst  (1972)  focused  on  developmental  tasks  and  divided  the  period  of 
adolescence  into  two  stages.  Developmental  tasks  of  early  adolescence  include 
developing  sexual  identity,  controlling  impulse,  setting  realistic  standards  of 
achievement,  learning  to  defer  gratification  for  increasing  periods  of  time, 
learning  to  identify  self  as  a  responsible  and  productive  worker,  learning  to  study 
effectively,  and  organizing  time  and  planning  activities  in  accordance  with  a 
personally  relevant  value  hierarchy. 

Developmental  tasks  of  late  adolescence  are  establishment  of  identity  as  a 
worker,  achievement  of  personal  friendships  on  the  basis  of  individualized 
relationships  rather  than  group  memberships,  achievement  of  emotional  autonomy 
m  learning  to  make  decisions,  choose  values,  and  assume  responsibilities 
independently  of  home  and  family,  and  learning  to  produce  in  work  situations 
under  adult  performance  standards. 
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In  emphasizing  the  function  of  school  guidance  programs,  Richardson  and 
Baron  (1975)  stated  major  developmental  guidance  objectives  to  help  adolescent 
learn: 

(a)  to  know,  examine,  understand,  and  accept  one's  self, 

and  to  act  in  light  of  that  acceptance  as  a  human  individual 
of  dignity  and  worth. 

(b)  to  manage  one's  time  purposefully  and  to  develop  a 
pattern  of  rhythm  of  work,  relaxation,  and  rest. 

(c)  to  develop  increasingly  mature  heterosexual  relationships. 

(d)  to  develop  emotional  independence  of  parents  without 
losing  their  affection  and  respect. 

(e)  to  accept,  and  be  accepted  by,  one's  peers  and  others  as 
persons. 

(f)  to  participate  cooperatively  and  competitively  with  others, 
individually  and  in  groups. 

(g)  to  make  plans,  decisions,  and  preparations  for  attaining 
realistic  career  goals. 

(h)  to  become  economically  independent  and  self-reliant. 

(i)  to  manage  and  use  leisure  time  constructively. 

(j)  to  develop  positive  attitudes  toward,  and  knowledge  of 

the  meaning  of,  courtship  and  marriage, 
(k)  to  develop  realistic  personal  and  social  values  as  guides 

to  ethical  and  moral  behavior,  (pp.  53-54) 

Based  on  these  developmental  perspectives,  school  counselors  organize  and 
implement  their  guidance  programs  with  six  basic  interventions  (Myrick,  1993). 

Individual  counseling.  An  individual  counseling  intervention  involves  a 
dyadic  interaction  between  a  school  counselor  and  a  student  when  the  two  of  them 
work  on  the  student's  problem.  Throughout  history,  guidance  programs  have 
stressed  individual  counseling  as  a  primary  intervention.  This  tradition  is  well 
reflected  in  the  results  of  studies  examining  the  role  and  functions  of  school 
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counselors  (Peer,  1985;  Tennyson,  Miller,  Skovholt,  &  Williams,  1989;  Wiggins 
&  Mickle-Askin,  1980).  School  counselors  are  familiar  with  counseling  theories 
and  techniques  based  on  individual  case  studies,  and  individual  counseling 
characterizes  most  counselor  training  programs.  In  addition,  individual  counseling 
is  popular  in  school  setting  because  of  accessibility  to  individuals  during  typical 
school  schedules,  and  students  often  present  the  comfort  of  a  private  meeting 
(Myrick,  1993). 

During  individual  counseling  sessions,  counselors  work  on  issues  such  as 
study  skills,  self-identity,  school  attitudes  and  behaviors,  peer  relationships,  career 
decision  and  planning,  family  relationships,  and  sexuality  concerns.  A  number  of 
empirical  studies  have  shown  the  positive  effects  of  individual  counseling 
regarding  academic  achievement  (Gerler,  Kinney,  &  Anderson,  1985;  Wilson, 
1985)  and  attitude  and  behavior  changes  (Cobb  &  Richards,  1983;  Crabbs,  1984; 
Gerler,  1985;  Peck  &  Jackson,  1976). 

However,  present  counselor-student  ratios  make  it  difficult  for  school 
counselors  to  see  all  their  assigned  students  in  individual  counseling.  It  seems 
luxurious  to  current  guidance  systems  and  less  efficient  in  the  use  of  counselor 
time.  In  this  respect,  the  appropriateness  of  a  short-term  brief  counseling  approach 
has  been  articulated  as  an  effective  tool  for  counselors  within  the  time-limited 
context  of  the  school  system  (Amatea  &  Sherrard,  1991;  Steenbarger,  1992). 
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The  Systematic  Problem-Solving  Model  by  Wittmer  and  Myrick  (1989)  and 
Myrick  (1993)  is  one  of  the  short-term  approaches  to  school-based  individual 
counseling.  The  Systematic  Problem-Solving  Model  is  focused  on  specific  action 
and  problem-solving,  which  is  consisted  of  four  structured  steps:  (a)  identifying  a 
student's  problem  or  situation,  (b)  delineating  attempted  actions,  (c)  setting  a 
behavioral  goal,  and  (d)  identifying  specific  tasks  and  plans  related  to  the  goal. 

Bruce  (1995)  also  introduced  a  Brief  Counseling  Model  which  can  be  an 
effective  individual  counseling  intervention  within  developmental  guidance 
framework.  The  Brief  Counseling  Model  relies  on  four  components  necessary  for 
successful  therapeutic  change,  such  as  (a)  a  strong  working  alliance,  (b)  the 
recognition  and  use  of  the  student's  strengths  and  resources,  (c)  a  high  level  of 
affective  and  behavioral  involvement,  and  (d)  establishment  of  clear  and  concrete 
goals.  In  permitting  counselors  to  work  at  each  student's  developmental  level  of 
action,  the  Brief  Counseling  Model  consists  of  four  sequential  steps:  (a) 
establishing  a  working  relationship  while  assessing  the  problem  in  concrete  terms, 
(b)  investigating  contemplated  and  previously  attempted  solutions,  (c)  establishing 
a  short-term,  behavioral  goal  chosen  by  the  student  and  limited  by  the  counselor, 
and  (d)  implementing  an  intervention  task  prescribed  by  the  counselor. 

These  brief  counseling  approaches  can  help  school  counselors  address  the 
management  of  their  time  and  set  priorities  in  delivering  a  comprehensive 
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developmental  guidance  and  counseling  program.  The  students  in  these  brief 

counseling  models  can  also  benefit  in  resolving  a  current  problem  and  learning  to 

generalize  problem-solving  skills  to  other  concerns  or  future  problems. 

Small  group  counseling.  Indefining  group  counseling  intervention,  Corey 

(1981)  specified  that: 

group  involves  an  interpersonal  process  that  stresses 
conscious  thoughts,  feelings,  and  behavior.  .  .  .  Content 
and  focus  are  determined  largely  by  the  members,  who  are 
basically  well-functioning  individuals.  .  .  .  Whose  concerns 
relate  to  developmental  tasks  of  the  life  span.  .  .  .  The  group 
provides  the  empathy  and  support  necessary  to  create  the 
atmosphere  of  trust  that  leads  to  the  sharing  and  exploration 
of  these  concerns,  (p.  7) 

More  recently,  the  Association  for  Specialists  in  Group  Work  describes  group 
work  as  a: 

broad  professional  practice  that  refers  to  the  giving 
of  help  or  the  accomplishment  of  tasks  in  a  group  setting. 
It  involves  the  application  of  group  theory  and  process 
by  a  capable  professional  practitioner  or  to  assist  an 
interdependent  collection  of  people  to  reach  their  mutual 
goals,  which  may  be  personal,  interpersonal,  or  task- 
related  in  nature.  (Stockton  &  Torn,  1993,  p.  73) 

In  school,  small  group  counseling  involves  a  counselor  and  usually  five  and 
six  students  in  a  group  working  together  on  common  interests  and  concerns.  This 
intervention  is  more  efficient  for  managing  counselors'  time  and  a 
developmentally  appropriate  practice,  relying  on  peer  interactions  and  group 
dynamics  among  the  group  members  (Larrabee  &  Terres,  1984;  Myrick,  1993). 
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Developmental  theories  emphasize  the  importance  of  group  norms  and  peer 
relationships  in  establishing  the  self-identity  of  children  as  they  reach  school  age 
(Erikson,  1963;  Johnson  &  Kottman,  1992;  Kohlberg  &  Turiel,  1971).  To  the 
extent  that  students'  attitudes  and  behaviors  are  reinforced  or  discouraged  by  the 
reactions  from  peer  group  members,  they  can  learn  from  each  other  by  interacting 
with  mutual  support,  sharing  coping  strategies  for  common  problems,  giving  and 
receiving  feedback,  and  holding  a  sense  of  belonging  during  the  group  activities 
(Gysbers  &  Henderson,  1994;  Myrick,  1993). 

Results  from  a  number  of  studies  support  the  effectiveness  of  small  group 
interventions  in  school  setting.  Moltane  (1987)  found  group  counseling  effective 
in  teaching  learning  disabled  children  relaxation  skills  to  reduce  impulsivity,  to 
reduce  problem  behaviors,  to  increase  academic  performance,  to  increase  self- 
concept,  and  to  increase  attention. 

More  recently,  Utay  and  Lampe  (1995)  implemented  a  cognitive-behavioral 
group  counseling  to  enhance  social  skills  of  children.  The  study  using  pretest- 
posttest  placebo  control  group  design  involved  40  male  and  26  female  third 
through  sixth  grade  children  with  learning  disabilities.  The  participants  received 
eight  weekly  50-minutes  sessions  training  in  how  to  make  friends,  how  to  respond 
positively  to  peers,  how  to  cooperate  with  peers,  and  how  to  communicate  needs. 
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The  results  of  the  study  indicated  significant  improvement  in  peer-related  social 
skills  and  academic-related  skills  of  the  children  in  the  treatment  group. 

Mitchum  (1991)  conducted  a  six-session  group  counseling  program  for  22 
Navy  children  enrolled  in  public  schools  whose  father  were  on  deployment.  The 
study  findings  revealed  that  participating  in  the  group  counseling  unit  positively 
affected  school-academic  self-esteem  of  the  students. 

The  study  of  Hett  and  Rose  (1991)  examined  the  efficiency  of  a  group 
counseling  program  for  three  groups  of  school-age  children  of  divorce.  The  results 
of  the  study  indicated  that  significant  improvement  were  made  by  children  in  a  9- 
to  12  -year-old  group  in  personal  and  motivational  areas.  The  children  in  the 
experimental  group  exhibited  fewer  school  problem  behaviors  than  those  in  the 
control  group. 

In  Israel,  Shechtman  (1993)  conducted  experimental  study  with  71 
elementary  school  students  having  emotional,  social,  behavioral,  or  learning 
difficulties.  The  students  participated  in  small  group  therapy  (SGT)  counseling 
which  is  based  on  developmental  model  emphasizing  interrelations.  Evaluation 
completed  by  teachers  before  and  after  the  group  counseling  sessions  indicated 
that  the  students  in  the  SGT  were  viewed  more  positively  by  teachers  and 
displayed  improved  relationships  with  peers  and  teachers.  There  was  also 
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improvement  in  some  of  their  learning  functions  and  a  reduction  in  withdrawal, 
restlessness,  depression,  and  inattentiveness. 

Campbell  and  Bowman  (1993)  provided  an  8-session  small  group  counseling 
unit  for  primary  grade  children  who  had  been  identified  for  grade  retention  or  who 
had  been  retained.  Of  32  students  who  had  been  retained  the  previous  years,  16 
students  participated  in  the  counseling  program,  and  16  students  served  as 
controls.  Questionnaire  data  collected  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  program 
indicated  that  the  program  had  a  significant  positive  effect  on  the  participants' 
behavioral  and  emotional  change. 

In  addition,  a  variety  of  studies  have  proved  the  positive  effects  of  small  group 
counseling  intervention  in  helping  students'  academic  performance  (Campbell  & 
Myrick,  1990;  Morse,  1987;  Wilson,  1986a),  school  attitudes  and  behaviors  (Bleck 
&  Bleck,  1982;  Downing,  1977;  Myrick  &  Dixon,  1985;  Ziegler,  Scott,  &  Taylor, 
1991),  and  adjustment  skills  for  family  conflict  (Anderson,  Kinney,  &  Gerler, 
1984;  Omizo  &  Omizo,  1988;  Tedder,  Scherman,  &  Wantz,  1987) 

Large  group  guidance.  Large  group  guidance  as  a  counselor  intervention, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  classroom  guidance,  tends  to  focus  on  the  preventative 
function  of  school  guidance  programs.  It  involves  a  school  counselor  working 
with  10  to  15  students,  or  more,  simultaneously  by  utilizing  a  structured  guidance 
unit  with  sessions  and  activities.  Duncan  and  Gumaer  (1980)  stated  that 
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"developmental  classroom  group  guidance  is  a  systematic,  sequentially  planned 
humanistic  education  program  that  provides  an  environment  for  integrating 
affective  and  cognitive  learning  experiences"  (p.  91). 

According  to  Myrick  (1993),  large  group  guidance  is  the  most  visible  and 
parsimonious  approach  to  guidance  program  implementation.  Participating  in 
large  group  experience  allows  students  to  be  exposed  to  their  peers'  perceptions  on 
various  topics  related  to  their  developmental  needs  (Cuthbert,  1993).  The 
advantage  of  large  group  guidance  is  that  more  students  can  receive  direct 
assistance  from  a  counselor,  or  outside  resource  persons  who  can  be  invited  to 
address  the  students'  interests.  Moreover,  some  students  feel  more  comfortable 
and  secure  in  a  large  group  than  in  individual  or  small  group  counseling  session 
(Myrick,  1993). 

Many  studies  have  been  conducted  to  demonstrate  the  positive  impact  of  large 
group  guidance  intervention  on  students'  behavior  and  emotional  change.  Two 
decades  ago,  Stilwell  and  Barclay  (1976)  examined  the  impacts  of  affective 
education  program.  Third-  and  fourth-grade  children  participated  in  the  large 
group  guidance  program  for  the  full  1975-1976  year.  The  results  of  the  study 
revealed  the  children  in  the  treatment  group  had  more  positive  self-competency, 
enjoyed  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  school,  and  received  more  positive  teacher 
support  than  the  children  in  the  control  group. 
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Large  group  guidance  intervention  has  potential  not  only  as  a  treatment 
technique  for  children  with  behavior  problems  but  also  as  an  effective  tool  in  the 
prevention  of  problem  behavior  in  school  setting.  Sorsdahl  and  Sanche  (1985) 
investigated  the  efficacy  of  providing  preventive  group  guidance  to  entire  classes 
of  children  through  classroom  meetings.  The  study  involved  91  elementary  school 
children  in  Saskatoon,  Canada.  One  fourth-grade  class  in  each  of  four  schools  was 
used,  with  two  classes  serving  as  experimental  groups  and  two  classes  as  control 
groups.  The  experimental  groups  participated  in  classroom  guidance  programs 
twice  a  week  for  20  weeks,  which  focused  on  improving  the  self-concepts  and 
behaviors  of  the  children.  The  results  of  the  pre-posttest  control  group  study 
revealed  that  children  participating  in  the  group  guidance  program  improved 
significantly  in  ratings  of  classroom  behavior.  Although  the  experimental  group 
did  not  improve  on  a  measure  of  general  self-concept,  they  did  improve 
significantly  on  a  measure  of  self-concept  during  classroom  meetings. 

An  experimental  study  of  Myrick,  Merhill,  and  Swanson  (1986)  involved 
more  than  1,700  fourth  grade  students  in  Florida  and  Indiana.  It  was  designed  to 
improve  classroom  attitudes  and  behaviors  through  large  group  guidance.  The 
results  of  the  study  demonstrated  that  significant  differences  were  found  in  favor 
of  the  group  which  received  the  guidance  unit.  It  showed  that  positive  changes 
were  also  found  in  the  students  groups  having  negative  attitudes  and  high  grades. 
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The  study  conducted  by  Wilson  (1986b)  examined  the  effects  of  classroom 
guidance  unit  on  test  performance  that  combined  study  skills  training  and 
counseling  support  in  structured  or  leader-directed  format  in  group  setting.  Forty 
seven  sixth  graders  participated  in  the  pre-posttest  control  group  study.  The 
findings  of  the  study  showed  that  the  students  in  the  experimental  group  had 
significantly  higher  examination  averages  than  did  the  students  in  the  control 
group  following  the  treatment. 

Gerler  and  Anderson  (1986)  also  investigated  the  effects  of  classroom 
guidance  on  elementary  school  children's  classroom  behavior,  attitudes  toward 
school,  and  achievement  in  language  arts  and  mathematics.  The  study  involved 
896  fourth  and  fifth  graders  from  18  different  schools  in  North  Carolina. 
Following  the  program,  the  treatment  group  children  showed  significant 
improvement  on  several  measures  of  classroom  behavior  and  attitude  toward 
school  compared  to  the  control  group  children. 

Lee  (1993)  conducted  experimental  study  to  examine  the  effect  of  classroom 
guidance  program  on  school  success.  The  study  involved  236  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  graders,  and  the  students  in  the  treatment  group  were  taught  10  lessons  by  six 
school  counselors.  The  results  of  the  study  revealed  that  the  classroom  guidance 
lessons  led  by  the  counselors  positively  influenced  the  students'  academic 
achievement  in  math. 
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Peer  facilitator  training  program.  Peer  facilitator  training  program  refers  to  a 
counselor  intervention  designed  to  train  and  supervise  students  to  use  helping 
skills  and  concepts  while  assisting  other  students.  Peer  helping  is  a  primary 
intervention  tool  designed  around  developmental  principles.  Helping  peer  is  also  a 
classic  example  of  deliberate  psychological  education  (DPE),  because  its  purpose 
fully  focuses  on  the  psychological  and  healthy  development  of  students  (Foster- 
Harrison,  1995).  This  intervention  can  benefit  both  students  participating  in  the 
training  program  and  the  students  with  whom  they  work.  Myrick  and  Erney 
(1985)  explained  the  role  of  peers  helping  peers: 

Very  few  students  can  learn  to  counsel  other  students. 
Counseling  is  a  special  skill  that  takes  extensive  training, 
study  and  practice.  However,  all  students  can  learn  to 
facilitate  other  students.  Some  will  be  more  effective 
than  others,  especially  those  who  have  received  training 
in  communication  skills  and  interpersonal  relationships, 
who  are  participating  in  a  peer  facilitator  program,  (p.  1) 

Peer  facilitators  assist  counselors  through  four  basic  helping  roles:  (a) 

special  assistant  working  through  such  activities  as  assisting  in  a  guidance  or  main 

office,  distributing  and  collecting  materials,  organizing  bulletin  boards,  and 

participating  in  the  planning  of  educational  activities,  (b)  tutor  helping  other 

students  who  need  extra  assistance  in  school  learning,  (c)  special  friend  providing 

other  students  encouragement  and  support  regarding  personal  concerns,  and  (d) 

small  group  leader  in  a  counselor-led  large  group  guidance  intervention  (Myrick, 
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1993;  Myrick  &  Folk,  1991).  Peer  facilitator  training  programs,  when  carefully 
planned  and  implemented,  have  the  impact  on  providing  a  framework  that  engages 
children  in  a  process  of  growth,  teaching  them  new  ways  of  dealing  with  issues 
and  problems,  and  promoting  new  structures  of  thinking  (Foster-Harrison,  1995). 

A  variety  of  research  findings  have  supported  the  effectiveness  of  a  peer 
facilitator  training  program  as  a  counselor  intervention.  Huey  and  Rank  (1984) 
examined  the  effects  of  group  assertiveness  training  for  adolescents,  using  a  pre- 
posttest  control  group  design.  The  results  of  this  study  indicated  that  counselors 
and  peer  facilitators  were  equally  effective  in  changing  adolescents'  behaviors. 
Morey,  Miller,  Fulton,  Rosen,  and  Daly  (1989)  found  that  high  school  students 
who  had  worked  with  a  peer  facilitator  were  generally  satisfied  with  their  group 
experience  in  discussing  future  plans  and  school  problems. 

The  study  results  of  Myrick,  Highland,  and  Sabella  (1995)  confirmed  the 
importance  of  peer  facilitator  training  program  as  a  school  guidance  component. 
A  survey  of  138  elementary  and  middle  school  students  who  had  received 
assistance  from  peer  facilitators  revealed  that  95%  of  the  students  enjoyed  their 
peer  facilitators,  and  most  of  the  students  were  excited  about  the  process,  felt 
motivated,  and  wanted  to  discuss  the  experience  with  others. 

There  is  a  study  examined  the  effectiveness  of  school  based  peer  counseling 
program  for  family-divorced  children.  Sprinthall,  Hall,  and  Gerler  (1992) 
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conducted  experimental  study  in  which  high  school  students  became  peer 
counselors  for  groups  of  middle  school  students  experiencing  a  family  divorce. 
Results  of  this  study  supported  the  developmental  goals  of  the  peer  counseling 
program  for  both  the  high  school  students  and  the  middle  school  students.  Both 
group  revealed  an  increase  in  interpersonal  awareness,  greater  understanding  of  the 
complexities  and  paradoxes  of  life,  psychological  causation,  individuality,  and  the 
internalization  of  standards  for  mature  judgement. 

Peer  facilitator  training  program  was  also  proved  to  be  effective  to  increase 
academic  achievement  of  students.  James,  Charlton,  Leo,  and  Indoe  (1991) 
administered  peer  counseling  program  in  which  12  high  school  students  helped  12 
other  students  from  special  need  classes.  The  study  results  showed  that  the 
students  in  the  counseled  group  made  significant  gains  in  both  their  spelling  and 
reading  skills. 

Garner,  Martin,  and  Martin  (1989)  implemented  a  peer  facilitator  program, 
Peer  Assistance  Leaders,  at  a  rural  junior  high  school  to  teach  peer  leaders  coping 
and  communication  skills.  The  program  including  exercises  in  helping  behaviors, 
attending  behaviors,  and  empathy  skills  was  effective  to  improve  grade  point 
averages  and  behavioral  classroom  ratings  for  both  the  peer  leaders  and  the  group 
participants. 


In  addition,  a  variety  of  studies  proved  the  positive  influence  of  peer 
facilitators  for  changing  problem  behaviors,  increasing  self-awareness,  improving 
interpersonal  skills,  enhancing  school  learning,  helping  bereaved  students,  and 
resolving  conflicts  (Bowman  &  Myrick,  1987;  Canning,  1985;  Henriksen,  1991; 
Kern  &  Kirby,  1971;  Lane  &  McWhirter,  1992;  Maag,  1994;  Quarmby,  1993; 
Tobias,  1992;  Wang,  1987). 

Consultation.  In  general,  consultation  refers  to  a  school  counselor's 
collaborative  work  with  acirninistrators,  teachers,  and  parents  to  help  them  improve 
interaction  skills  with  students.  The  importance  of  consultation  service  has  been 
widely  recognized  in  school  guidance  profession.  American  School  Counselor 
Association  identified  consultation  as  school  counselors'  primary  responsibility 
along  with  counseling  and  coordination  interventions  (Dickinson  &  Bradshaw, 
1992). 

Survey  findings  from  elementary  and  secondary  school  counselors  revealed 
that  school  counselors  on  all  levels  recognized  the  importance  of  working  with 
parents  and  teachers  for  benefit  of  students  (Ritchie  &  Partin,  1994;  Stickel, 
Satchwell,  &  Meyer,  1991).  Moreover,  Sisson  and  Bullis  (1992)  surveyed  895 
practicing  school  counselors  in  Oregon  to  identify  their  opinions  of  educational 
priorities  for  graduate  counseling  training  programs.  The  findings  of  the  study 
indicated  that  consultation  with  teachers  about  individual  students  was  identified 
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as  an  issue  forming  greatest  emphasis  in  school  counselor  preparation  along  with 
counseling  theories,  skills  dealing  with  personal  problems,  development  of 
counseling  and  guidance  programs,  and  self-understanding. 

Consultation  is  considered  an  indirect  service  to  students  through  direct 
involvement  with  administrators,  teachers,  and  parents  (Childers  &  Fairman,  1986; 
Fairchild,  1985;  Harrison,  1993;  Myrick,  1993).  Mathias  (1992)  identified  three 
categories  of  consultative  interventions  for  school  counselors:  (a)  individual 
intervention,  such  as  parent  consultation,  (b)  group  intervention,  such  as  child 
study  teams,  and  (c)  organizational  intervention,  such  as  schoolwide  guidance 
projects.  School  consultation  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  teachers  and  parents 
see  their  students  or  children  more  often  than  does  a  school  counselor.  Helping 
improve  teacher-student  or  parent-child  relationships  through  consultation  service 
may  be  an  efficient  way  to  use  counselors'  time  and,  in  some  cases,  have  a  more 
effect  than  one-to-one  counseling  relationship  (Dustin  &  Ehly,  1992). 

Through  consultation,  school  counselors  assist  administrators  concerning 
assessment  instruments,  school  policies  and  procedures,  and  other  aspects  of  the 
learning  environment.  They  also  can  help  teachers  by  providing  knowledge  and 
skills  that  are  important  in  classroom  management.  Finally,  in  consultation  school 
counselors  can  help  parents  understand  their  children's  developmental  needs  and 
enhance  communication  skills  (Borders  &  Drury,  1992). 
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Along  with  the  consultation  models  of  Schein  (1969)  and  Caplan  (1970) 
which  addressed  the  importance  of  group  process  and  collaboration  relationship, 
Systematic  Facilitative  Consultation  Model  (Myrick,  1993)  provides  school 
counselors  with  an  explicit  and  action-oriented  consulting  paradigm.  The  model 
includes  the  seven  steps:  (a)  identifying  the  problem,  (b)  clarifying  the  consultee's 
situation,  (c)  identifying  the  goal  or  outcomes,  (d)  observing  and  recording 
behaviors,  (e)  developing  a  plan  of  action,  (f)  initiating  the  plan,  and  (g)  follow-up. 
Nicoll  (1992)  also  presented  school  counselors  with  a  brief  intervention  model  for 
conducting  assessment  and  consultation  that  can  be  used  within  the  framework  of 
a  parent-teacher  conference  setting.  The  family  counseling-consultation  model 
provides  practical  and  specific  format  for  assessment  and  intervention  with  student 
adjustment  difficulties  from  family  system  perspective. 

Review  of  empirical  studies  indicates  that  consultation  with  teachers  and 
parents  improved  students'  academic  performance,  classroom  behaviors,  self- 
concepts,  and  school  attendance  (Aspy,  Roebuck,  &  Aspy,  1984;  Bundy  & 
Poppen,  1986;  Conoley  &  Conoley,  1981).  Dobson,  Gray,  and  Dobson  (1976) 
conducted  experimental  study  to  examine  the  effects  of  teacher-consultation  on 
children's  academic  and  social  development.  Seventeen  children  in  grades  four 
through  six  who  had  been  identified  as  isolates  on  a  sociometric  instrument 
participated  in  the  study.  The  school  counselor  consulted  with  the  teachers  of 
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these  children  once  a  month,  or  six  times  during  the  academic  year.  The 
consultation  program  focused  on  involving  the  children  in  the  educational 
experience.  The  study  results  showed  significant  increases  in  both  the  sociometric 
status  and  grade  point  of  averages  of  all  17  children  during  the  school  year. 

In  addition  to  the  benefit  for  students,  consultation  as  an  counselor 
intervention  also  can  improve  consultees'  knowledge  and  skills  in  working  with 
students.  Teachers  who  consulted  with  school  counselors  created  more  productive 
classroom  environment,  were  more  complimentary  of  students,  were  more  positive 
in  their  interactions  with  students,  reported  more  positive  views  of  themselves  as 
teachers,  and  held  greater  job  satisfaction  (Conoley  &  Conoley,  1981;  Gerler, 
1985).  Parents  who  consulted  with  school  counselors  regarding  their  children's 
problems  revealed  significant  changes  in  parental  confidence,  attitudes  toward 
their  children,  parenting  behaviors,  and  interaction  with  their  children  (Bundy  & 
Poppen,  1986;  Gerler,  1985;  Huhn  &  Zimpfer,  1984). 

Coordination.  Coordination  involves  leadership  in  which  counselors  manage 
school  programs  and  coordinate  the  school's  needs  and  activities  with  community 
agencies  (O'Bryant,  1991).  The  particular  intervention  is  far-reaching  and 
involves  various  procedures  and  activities  related  to  the  administration  of  a 
guidance  program,  especially  as  it  relates  to  other  school  programs.  It  tends  to 
focus  on  the  guidance  services  that  are  integrated  in  the  school  system. 
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Specific  coordination  activities  are  influenced  by  many  factors  such  as  school 
organizations,  grade  levels,  school  traditions,  the  degree  of  support  from 
acirninistrators  and  teachers,  counselor's  coordination  skills,  and  demands  of  the 
society  (Myrick,  1993).  However,  coordination  generally  includes  organizing  and 
implementing  classroom  guidance  units,  participating  on  guidance  committee, 
organizing  and  assisting  in  student  appraisal,  child  study  teams,  teacher-as-advisor 
programs,  student  orientation  and  advising,  scheduling  and  placement,  student 
records,  referrals,  in-service  workshop  for  teachers,  program  evaluation,  and  many 
others  (Borders  &  Drury,  1992;  Harrison,  1993). 

Myrick  pointed  out  that  effective  coordination  of  the  guidance  program 
requires  good  leadership  skills,  expertise  in  individual  and  group  process,  and 
effective  listening  skills.  In  addition,  there  are  other  behavior  components  such  as 
an  ability  to  diagnose  student  and  program  needs,  awareness  of  how  system 
change  takes  time,  willingness  to  thoroughly  plan  and  prepare  for  the  activity, 
patience,  persistence,  time-management,  structural  integrity,  a  commitment  to  the 
coordinating  role,  and  foresight  and  forethought  (Harrison,  1993). 

In  summary,  although  the  history  of  Korean  school  guidance  movement  has 
been  almost  four  decades  old,  there  is  still  confusion  as  to  school  counselors'  role 
and  their  interventions.  Korean  school  counselors  are  more  likely  to  focus  on 
remedial  and  crisis  oriented  approaches  rather  than  preventative  approach  in 
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delivering  guidance  services.  However,  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  demand 
for  developmental  approach  and  well-trained  school  counselors  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  the  populations  in  Korean  schools.  In  this  respect,  the 
principles  and  interventions  of  developmental  guidance  and  counseling  program 
can  provide  insights  and  specific  guidelines  to  improve  Korean  school  guidance 
services. 

Gender  and  Counselor  Interventions 

With  regard  to  gender  and  school  counselors'  perceptions,  the  literature  seems 
to  report  conflicting  results.  Myung  (1985)  investigated  role  perceptions  and  job 
performance  of  145  secondary  school  counselors  in  Chungbuk  and  Chungnam 
Province  located  in  the  middle  of  Korea  in  terms  of  counseling  theoretical 
perspective,  counselor  intervention,  and  professional  identity.  Of  the  participants, 
82.8%  were  male  and  17.2%  were  female.  The  results  of  the  survey  indicated  that 
both  male(69.2%)  and  female  (84.0%)  counselors  emphasized  the  preventative 
function  of  guidance  programs.  However,  it  is  of  interest  that  regarding 
counseling  approaches,  many  of  male  counselors  (49.2%)  held  humanistic- 
nondirective  assumptions  of  human  nature  whereas  many  of  female  counselors 
(48.0%)  did  directive  assumptions  of  human  nature. 
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Moreover,  in  the  perceptions  of  counselor  interventions,  there  was  significant 
gender  effect.  Male  counselors  (42.5%)  viewed  individual  counseling  as  the  most 
important,  but  female  counselors  (28.0%)  put  more  emphasis  on  group  counseling 
than  the  other  counselor  interventions.  However,  in  their  actual  performance,  both 
male  (20.8%)  and  female  (16.0%)  counselors  spent  the  most  time  on  individual 
counseling.  In  this  study,  there  was  no  statistically  significant  difference  between 
male  and  female  counselors  in  training  needs.  Both  groups  reported  desire  for 
more  training  in  counseling  theory  (male,  30.0%;  female,  32.0%),  developmental 
psychology  (male,  27.5%;  female,  28.0%),  general  psychology  (male,  15.0%; 
female,  16.0%),  and  career  counseling  (male,  1 1.7%;  female,  12.0%).  However,  the 
counselors'  responses  were  based  on  the  training  curriculum,  rather  than  the  type 
of  developmental  counselor  interventions  and  students'  developmental  needs. 

Cha  (1986)  examined  the  differences  in  perceptions  of  school  counselor's  role 
among  school  administrators,  teachers,  and  counselors.  The  sample  consisted  of 
73  administrators,  271  teachers,  and  98  counselors  who  were  randomly  selected 
from  secondary  schools  in  Seoul,  Korea.  For  the  purpose  of  the  study,  Cha 
identified  six  main  interventions:  counseling,  career  counseling,  coordination, 
academic  placement,  consultation,  and  participation  in  community  resources. 

Of  the  school  counselors  participating  in  the  survey,  43.5%  were  male  and 
56.5%  were  female.  The  results  indicated  that  although  more  female  counselors 
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emphasized  the  coordination  function  than  did  male  counselors,  there  was  no 
statistically  significant  gender  difference  in  the  perceptions  of  the  value  of  the 
other  counselor  interventions.  The  findings  of  study  conducted  with  Kuwait 
secondary  school  counselors  also  revealed  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
male  and  female  counselors  in  their  perceiving  guidance  services  and  activities 
(Abal  &  Hornby,  1994). 

Jung  (1988)  found  somewhat  contrasting  results.  The  study  surveyed  490 
secondary  school  administrators,  teachers,  and  counselors  in  Seoul,  Korea  to 
examine  the  differences  in  their  perceptions  of  the  school  counselor's  role.  The 
study  findings  showed  that  there  was  statistically  significant  gender  difference  in 
the  respondents'  view  of  counselor  interventions.  Female  administrators,  teachers, 
and  counselors  considered  individual  counseling  for  students'  personal  problems, 
group  counseling  for  students'  personal  concerns,  testing,  participation  in  school 
curriculum  committee,  consultation  with  teachers  and  parents,  coordination  of 
community  resources  as  most  important  whereas  their  male  counterparts  saw 
career  counseling  as  most  important. 

School  Level  and  Counselor  Interventions 

Besides  gender,  school  level  has  also  been  related  to  role  perception  and 
performance  of  school  counselors.  Although  school  counselors'  role  definition 
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remains  relatively  stable,  their  specific  activities  within  intervention  categories 
could  differ  in  accordance  with  school  level.  The  different  educational  levels 
approximate  the  different  steps  of  developmental  growth  from  childhood  through 
adulthood  (ASC A  Governing  Board,  1981).  School  counselors  should  provide 
appropriate  guidance  services  at  different  grade  levels  in  that  the  developmental 
needs  and  concerns  of  students  change  as  they  grow  (Baker,  1992;  Hosie  & 
Mackey,  1985). 

Howard  (1989)  conducted  a  survey  to  compare  American  counselors'  role 
perceptions  and  performance  by  type  of  school.  The  findings  revealed  that  both 
elementary  and  secondary  school  counselors  allocated  the  most  time  to  counseling 
with  students  about  personal  concerns.  In  their  perceptions  of  importance, 
however,  while  elementary  school  counselors  emphasized  consultation  with 
teachers  concerning  problem  students  and  classroom  guidance  activities  as 
important,  secondary  school  counselors  rated  counseling  students  about  academic 
concerns  and  career  decision  as  more  important  than  the  other  counselor 
interventions. 

These  results  were  confirmed  by  Hardesty  and  Dillard  (1994).  The  study  with 
437  Kentucky  school  counselors  indicated  that,  compared  to  middle  and  high 
school  counselors,  elementary  school  counselors  believed  consulting  with  family, 
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faculty,  and  community  agency  and  coordinating  classroom  guidance  program 
were  more  important  for  elementary  school  setting.  The  activities  of  student 
scheduling,  vocational  and  educational  counseling,  administrative  works  were 
viewed  as  important  activities  by  secondary  school  counselors. 

Miller  (1988)  also  conducted  a  survey  to  determine  how  functions  were 
perceived  by  elementary,  middle,  and  high  school  counselors.  On  this  survey, 
significant  group  differences  were  found  on  seven  of  the  eight  counselor  functions. 
The  elementary  school  counselors  rated  counseling,  consultation,  and  professional 
development  functions  higher  than  did  either  the  middle  or  high  school  counselors. 
High  school  counselors  rated  that  career  assistance  and  educational  planning 
functions  higher  than  did  either  the  elementary  or  middle  school  counselors. 

In  investigating  role  perceptions  of  school  counselors,  Tennyson  et  al.  (1989) 
examined  the  roles  and  interventions  the  secondary  school  counselors  view  as 
important  and  how  often  they  perform  each  intervention,  as  delineated  from  a  state 
of  Minnesota  licensure  rule.  The  Minnesota  rule  set  forth  competencies  required 
for  school  counselors  and  defined  six  counselor  interventions:  (a)  counseling,  (b) 
consulting,  (c)  developmental  and  career  guidance,  (d)  evaluation  and  assessment, 
(e)  guidance  program  development,  management,  and  coordination,  and  (f) 
administrative  support  services. 
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The  study  included  155  secondary  school  counselors  who  were  randomly 
selected  from  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education  files:  77  senior  high,  33 
junior  high,  and  45  junior-senior  high  school  counselors.  The  main  findings  from 
this  study  showed  that  significant  school  level  effects  were  observed  for  the 
counselor  interventions.  The  junior  high  school  counselors  spent  less  time 
providing  students  with  educational  and  career  guidance  and  perceived  them  less 
important  than  both  senior  high  and  junior-senior  high  school  counselors. 
However,  there  were  no  significantly  differential  effects  in  frequency  of 
performance  and  perception  of  importance  in  consultation  function  between  junior 
high  and  senior  high  school  counselors. 

Overall,  it  is  noted  from  the  results  that  junior  high  school  counselors  were 
more  likely  to  involve  with  and  give  more  emphasis  to  the  counselor  functions 
designed  to  meet  students'  developmental  needs  than  were  senior  high  school 
counselors.  These  results  are  consistent  with  the  study  findings  of  Moles  (1991) 
which  conducted  survey  with  a  national  sample  of  333  public  high  school 
guidance  program  directors.  The  directors  reported  that  helping  students  with 
academic  achievement,  personal  development,  career  decision,  and  educational 
planning  is  an  important  and  necessary  job  function  of  school  counselors  in  high 
schools. 
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Recently,  Gora,  Sawatzky,  and  Hague  (1992)  examined  school  counselors' 
perception  of  their  effectiveness.  The  sample  consisting  of  18  elementary-junior 
high  school  counselors,  12  high  school  counselors,  and  8  staff  specialist  in  the 
province  of  Alberta,  Canada  was  interviewed  using  the  Critical  Incident 
Technique.  The  major  area  in  which  the  counselors  were  perceived  as  competent 
included  school  problems,  family  concerns,  suicide  and  sexual  abuse.  They 
viewed  individual  counseling  and  consultation  interventions  as  their  major  roles  in 
the  school  system.  This  is  consistent  with  the  findings  of  Tennyson  et  al.  (1989) 
in  that  school  counselors  placed  emphasis  and  spent  the  most  time  on  counseling 
and  consulting  role. 

Regardless  of  grade  level,  all  the  participants  of  this  study  described  the  lack 
of  adequate  training  as  one  of  the  barriers  to  their  job  effectiveness.  They  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  continuous  professional  renewal  and  updated  education  and 
they  expressed  a  desire  for  more  training  in  areas  such  as  behavior  management, 
family  counseling,  and  crisis  counseling. 

Carroll  (1993)  surveyed  95  elementary  school  counselors  in  Connecticut  and 
found  that  the  counselors  perceived  consulting  with  parents  and  coordinating  in- 
service  training  for  staff  development  as  important  functions.  However,  in 
actual  job  performance,  they  indicated  low  effectiveness  and  reported  a  need  for 
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more  training  for  those  functions.  They  described  professional  education  and 
training  in  group  work,  and  this  finding  is  consistent  with  that  of  Wilgus  and 
Shelley  (1988). 

The  results  of  a  survey  (Seu,  1993)  with  127  Korean  secondary  school 
counselors  showed  that  the  respondents  indicated  more  training  need  in 
counseling  theory  (42.5%),  general  psychology  (32.3%),  testing  (2.4%),  and 
group  counseling  (2.4%)  is  important  in  organizing  and  implementing 
effective  guidance  programs.  This  is  consistent  with  the  findings  of  Myung 
(1985).  These  accumulated  results  make  valuable  suggestions  for  counselor 
training  programs.  Counselor  educators  can  evaluate  school  counselors' 
perceptions  of  importance  and  training  needs  across  school  levels  and 
address  these  issues  in  preparation  programs. 

In  emphasizing  the  examination  of  counselors'  role  perceptions  in  terms 
of  school  level,  Hardesty  and  Dillard  (1994)  pointed  out  that  "as  the  role 
requirements  of  counselors  at  different  grade  levels  are  better  known,  graduate 
training  will  benefit,  evaluation  of  counseling  effectiveness  can  improve,  and 
communication  of  the  importance  of  counseling  at  all  grade  levels  can  be  made 
clearer"  (p.  90).  Gora  et  al.  (1992)  provided  a  Canadian  view  and  suggested  that 
"it  is  imperative  that  counselling  staff  take  a  practical  role  in  identifying  their 
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training  needs  to  counsellor  educators  and  dialoguing  with  school  administrators 
about  their  workloads  and  their  needs"  (p.  13). 

Counseling  Experience  and  Counselor  Interventions 

Beginning  counselors  are  expected  to  perform  the  same  responsibilities  as 
experienced  counselors.  Some  novice  school  counselors  often  find  themselves 
overwhelmed  by  the  job  assignment  which  can  be  in  conflict  with  their  previous 
positions  as  teachers.  Moreover,  they  may  receive  little  support  from  school 
faculties  as  they  adapt  to  their  new  roles  (Mattes,  1992).  Grimmett  (1988)  noted 
that  lacking  extensive  experience,  the  beginning  professional  is  challenged  to  act 
without  adequate  knowledge  and  skills  and  to  discover  what  to  be  learned  in  order 
to  meet  school  populations'  needs. 

Kaplan  (1964)  investigated  preparation  programs  and  job  effectiveness  of  102 
beginning  counselors  in  New  York  State  secondary  schools.  The  new  counselors 
reported  that  they  functioned  ineffectively  in  keeping  informed  professional 
developments  and  trends,  evaluating  guidance  program  and  activities,  establishing 
program  goals,  aims,  and  priorities,  counseling  students  with  vocational,  personal, 
and  social  concerns,  and  consulting  with  teachers  and  parents.  In  the  survey  with 
63  novice  Iowa  public  school  counselors,  Mattes  (1992)  described  that  the 
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beginning  counselors  were  most  frequently  encounter  the  problems  concerning 
interpersonal  activities  with  students  (75%),  teachers  (55%),  and  parents  (45%). 

In  his  survey  of  Korean  secondary  school  counselors,  Cha  (1986)  divided  the 
counselors  into  three  groups  according  to  their  working  experience;  1-10  years, 
1 1  -  20  years,  and  more  than  20  years.  The  results  of  data  analyses  suggested  that 
there  was  a  significant  difference  in  role  perceptions  across  working  experience. 
The  counselors  having  more  than  10  years  of  working  experience  viewed  career 
counseling  as  more  important  than  did  the  counselors  having  less  than  10  years  of 
working  experience.  Compared  to  the  other  groups,  the  counselors  having  10-20 
years  of  working  experience  perceived  consultation  and  coordination  functions  as 
important.  The  counselors  having  more  than  20  years  of  working  experience 
showed  the  lowest  perception  of  importance  in  career  counseling  and  coordination 
of  community  resources.  However,  this  study  was  based  on  the  school  counselors' 
overall  working  experience  as  a  both  teacher  and  counselor,  not  on  counseling 
experience  only. 

In  summary,  review  of  the  literature  indicates  that  the  fundamental  weakness 
of  Korean  guidance  programs  is  the  lack  of  role  identity  among  Korean  school 
counselors  and  well-structured  training  programs.  As  the  growing  concern  about 
school  counselors'  services  to  meet  students'  developmental  needs  becomes 
evident  in  guidance  profession,  the  effort  to  clarify  the  school  counselors' 


interventions,  their  effectiveness,  and  their  training  needs  becomes  important. 
Consistent  and  clear  role  definition  and  functions  of  Korean  school  counselors 
which  based  on  developmental  perspective  can  be  essential  to  improve  the  quality 
of  Korean  guidance  programs.  The  purpose  of  the  current  study  is  therefore  to 
clarify  what  interventions  the  Korean  school  counselors  view  important,  how 
effectively  they  perform  the  interventions,  and  what  kind  of  training  they  need. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  perceptions  of  six  basic  guidance 
and  counselor  interventions  among  Korean  secondary  school  counselors. 
Specifically,  the  perceptions  of  Korean  school  counselors  currently  working  in 
middle  and  high  schools  were  assessed  by  a  survey  instrument  designed  by  the 
researcher.  The  instrument  measured  the  importance  of  interventions,  the 
effectiveness  of  job  performance,  and  desire  for  more  training  regarding  the 
counselor  interventions  of  individual  counseling,  small  group  counseling,  large 
group  guidance,  peer  facilitator  training  program,  consultation,  and 
coordination. 

The  phases  of  this  research  consisted  of  development  of  survey  measure, 
the  survey  packet  mail-out,  follow-up  with  nonrespondents,  collection  of  the 
data,  descriptive  and  inferential  analyses  of  the  data,  and  a  report  of  the 
findings.  Permission  to  conduct  this  study  was  obtained  from  the  Human 
Subjects  Committee  of  University  of  Florida  before  collecting  the  data.  The 
remainder  of  this  chapter  includes  a  description  of  the  population  and  sample, 
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the  research  design,  the  development  procedure  for  the  questionnaire,  hypotheses 
to  be  tested,  general  research  procedures,  and  data  analyses. 

Population  and  Sample 

The  population  of  this  study  consisted  of  Korean  middle  and  high  school 
counselors  who  had  certification  issued  by  Korean  Ministry  of  Education  and  are 
currently  working  in  the  school  setting.  There  are  approximately  4,000  school 
counselors  working  in  both  middle  and  high  schools  in  Korea.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  study,  the  secondary  school  counselors  in  Taegu  school  district  were  selected 
as  a  sample  group.  Taegu  is  located  in  the  southeast  part  of  Korea  and  has  a 
population  of  2,500,000.  It  is  a  metropolitan  city  and  considered  a  regional  center 
for  education,  medical  research,  business,  and  transportation. 

A  master  list  of  secondary  school  counselors  was  obtained  from  Taegu  School 
Board,  Korea.  A  total  of  159  secondary  school  counselors  were  working  in  the 
Taegu  school  district  during  1996  academic  year.  Of  these  counselors,  the 
proportions  of  male  and  female  counselors  were  70%  (n=l  12)  and  30%  (n=47), 
and  the  proportions  of  counselors  working  in  middle  and  high  schools  were  58% 
(n=92)  and  42%  (n=67),  respectively. 

The  questionnaires  developed  by  the  investigator  were  mailed  to  all  of  the  159 
school  counselors,  and  the  counselors  were  asked  to  return  the  answer  sheet 
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anonymously.  Each  participant  received  a  survey  packet  consisting  of  the  cover 
letter  which  included  a  brief  description  of  the  purpose  of  the  study,  questionnaire, 
a  separated  answer  sheet,  and  self-addressed  return  envelope  with  postage  stamp 
attached.  The  first  mailing  resulted  in  receipt  of  98  questionnaires. 

In  an  effort  to  secure  the  highest  return  rate  and  cooperation  possible,  a 
follow-up  letter  along  with  another  copy  of  the  questionnaire  and  another  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope  was  sent  to  each  nonrespondent  three  weeks  after  the 
initial  mailing.  The  follow-up  mailing  resulted  in  3 1  additional  surveys.  Of  this 
total  129  surveys,  five  of  the  forms  were  not  analyzed  because  they  were 
inaccurately  or  incompletely  filled  out.  Thus,  the  final  number  of  questionnaires 
used  in  this  study  was  124. 

Research  Design 

This  descriptive  study  utilized  a  mail  survey  design  using  a  between-subjects 
approach  (Borg  &  Gall,  1989).  Due  to  the  number  of  participants  from  different 
geographical  area,  a  mailed  survey  questionnaire  was  considered  an  appropriate 
method  to  obtain  the  information.  Data  were  collected  by  using  a  questionnaire 
that  was  organized  into  four  parts:  (a)  demographics,  (b)  perceived  importance  of 
counselor  interventions,  (c)perceived  counselor  effectiveness  with  the 
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interventions,  and  (d)  counselors'  desire  for  more  training  regarding  the 
interventions. 

Development  of  Questionnaire 

The  development  of  a  valid  and  reliable  questionnaire  was  required  to  gather 
data  from  Korean  secondary  school  counselors.  For  the  purpose  of  the  study,  the 
researcher  developed  a  four-part  questionnaire,  Secondary  School  Counselor 
Survey.  It  consists  of  2  multiple-choice  items  for  a  report  of  counselor 
demographics  and  93  Likert-type  scale  items  for  the  perception  of  counselor 
interventions.  The  5-point  Likert  scale  was  used  by  school  counselor  respondents 
to  indicate  importance  of  interventions,  effectiveness,  and  need  of  more  training 
regarding  counselor  interventions. 

The  development  of  the  questionnaire  took  place  after  consulting  with 
university  professors  in  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Florida,  and 
Korean  school  counselors.  Items  on  the  questionnaire  were  designed  utilizing  the 
counselor  role  and  function  statement  of  the  ASCA  (1990),  developmental 
guidance  and  counseling  model,  and  relevant  research  results. 

The  survey  packet  (see  Appendix  A)  included  a  cover  letter  which  explained 
the  purpose  of  the  study  and  instructions  for  returning  the  self-completed 
questionnaire  to  the  researcher.  The  questionnaire  consists  of  total  95  items.  Each 
of  the  four  parts  includes  a  short  statement  of  its  purpose  and  directions  for  filling 
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out  an  answer  sheet  using  Likert-type  scale  (Strongly  Agree,  Agree,  Uncertain, 
Disagree,  and  Strongly  disagree). 

Prior  to  designing  the  questionnaire,  the  researcher  consulted  with  the  experts 
regarding  the  most  appropriate  format  that  might  facilitate  a  high  and  accurate 
response  rate  by  the  participants  in  the  study  and  a  practical  and  efficient  data 
analysis.  It  was  decided  to  include  a  separate  answer  sheet  to  the  survey  packet  to 
process  the  questionnaire  data  by  optically  scanning. 

The  first  part  of  the  questionnaire,  numbered  items  1  and  2,  was  designed  to 
collect  personal  information  from  counselors  regarding  professional  background 
and  experience.  The  information  required  for  data  analysis  included  age,  gender, 
number  of  years  of  counseling  experience,  and  school  level  where  the  counselors 
are  working.  Additional  demographic  information  except  age  and  counseling 
experience  was  available  from  the  yearbook  published  by  Taegu  School  Board. 
The  data  collected  from  this  first  part  of  the  questionnaire  provided  descriptive 
categories  for  data  analyses  and  contributed  to  the  profile  of  the  sample.  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  parts  of  the  questionnaire  numbered  from  items  3  to  33, 
from  34  to  64,  and  from  65  to  95,  respectively,  were  constructed  to  measure  the 
perceptions  of  intervention  importance,  counselor  effectiveness,  and  desire  for 
more  training. 
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The  six  basic  counselor  interventions  were  derived  from  the  comprehensive 

developmental  guidance  and  counseling  program  by  Myrick  (1993).  The  terms  of 

role,  function,  and  intervention  have  been  used  interchangeably  in  the  studies 

attempted  to  examine  school  counselors'  role.  Myrick  (1993)  defined  the  terms: 

The  term  "role"  is  an  elusive  one.  It  generally  refers  to  the 
part  that  one  plays  in  a  given  situation,  such  as  the  role 
assumed  by  a  professional  worker.  Function,  as  differentiated 
from  role,  refers  to  the  way  in  which  the  worker  carries  out 
one's  part.  Function  gives  attention  to  various  behaviors  or 
tasks  that  might  be  performed  in  the  role.  (p.  79) 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  term  counselor  intervention  is  preferred  to 

function  in  that  it  has  an  activity-oriented  connotation  and  describes  more 

specifically  what  school  counselors  do  in  a  comprehensive  guidance  program. 

The  six  basic  counselor  interventions  are  as  follows  (Myrick,  1993): 

(a)  Individual  counseling  involving  dyadic  interaction  between  a  school 
counselor  and  a  student  for  working  together  on  a  problem  or  topic  of  interest; 

(b)  Small  group  counseling  involving  a  school  counselor  working  with  five  to 
six  students  simultaneously  on  common  concerns  and  interests  of  the  students; 

(c)  Large  group  guidance  consisting  of  meeting  fifteen  or  more  students  in  a 
group,  which  typically  occurs  in  the  form  of  classroom  guidance  in  school  setting; 

(d)  Peer  facilitator  training  program  designed  to  prepare  students  to  use 
helping  skills  and  concepts  in  assisting  other  students; 
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(e)  Consultation  with  administrators,  teachers,  parents,  and  other  educational 
specialists  on  matters  that  involve  student  understanding  and  management; 

(f)  Coordination  of  different  indirect  guidance  services  to  students,  including 
special  events  and  general  school  procedures. 

After  the  six  guidance  interventions  were  identified,  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  secondary  school  students  were  then  specified  based  on  the  role  statement  of 
ASCA  (1988),  preliminary  interview  with  Korean  secondary  school  counselors, 
the  researcher's  own  experience  in  working  with  Korean  students,  and  a 
professional  literature  review.  These  students'  need  domains  provide  more  details 
regarding  what  secondary  school  counselors  might  focus  upon  when  delivering 
individual  counseling,  small  group  counseling,  large  group  guidance,  peer 
facilitator  program,  and  consultation.  More  specifically,  the  needs  of  secondary 
school  students  were  identified  into  personal,  social,  educational,  and  career 
development  domains.  For  the  coordination  intervention,  student  appraisal, 
orientation  programs  for  new  students,  student  referral  to  community  agencies, 
staff  development  programs  and  in-service  workshops,  and  parent  education 
programs  were  identified  as  related  activities  of  the  Korean  school  counselors. 

After  the  students'  need  domains  and  required  coordination  activities  were 
identified,  three  evaluation  categories  were  constructed  which  enabled  the  Korean 
secondary  school  counselors  to  report  their  personal  perceptions.  The  three 
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categories  are  (a)  perceived  importance  of  an  intervention,  (b)  perceived 
effectiveness  in  performing  an  intervention,  and  (c)  desire  for  more  training  in 
terms  of  interventions. 

The  first  category,  focusing  on  importance,  was  chosen  to  develop  a  rated  list 
of  counselor  interventions.  A  Likert-type  scale  was  used  to  rate  the  importance  of 
six  counselor  interventions  regarding  students'  needs  as  follows: 

5  —  Strongly  Agree 

4  —  Agree 

3  —  Uncertain 

2  —  Disagree 

1  —  Strongly  Disagree 
The  second  evaluation  category,  effectiveness,  was  included  to  indicate  how 
effectively  Korean  secondary  school  counselors  deliver  each  intervention  in  terms 
of  students'  needs.  The  category  ratings  were  based,  again,  on  a  Likert-type  scale 
to  obtain  the  following  information: 

5  —  Strongly  Agree 

4  —  Agree 

3  —  Uncertain 
2  —  Disagree 

1  —  Strongly  Disagree 
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Desire  for  training  was  the  third  category.  Respondents  were  asked  to 
indicate  their  interest  in  receiving  more  training  on  the  use  of  the  interventions  to 
meet  students'  needs.  A  Likert-type  scale  was  used  to  elicit  information: 

5  —  Strongly  Agree 

4  —  Agree 

3  —  Uncertain 

2  —  Disagree 

1  —  Strongly  Disagree 
To  validate  the  construction  of  the  questionnaire,  copies  of  the  English 
version  of  the  questionnaire  were  sent  to  the  university  professors  in  college  of 
education,  doctoral  candidates,  and  questionnaire  experts  on  the  university 
campus.  The  copies  of  the  Korean  version  of  the  questionnaire  were  also  mailed 
to  5  Korean  secondary  school  counselors  who  were  not  members  of  the  sample 
group  under  study  to  examine  the  clarity  of  directions,  item  content  requested,  and 
ease  of  answering.  After  considering  the  comments  of  those  receiving  the  first 
draft  questionnaires,  the  final  questionnaire  was  constructed. 

Cronbach's  coefficient  alpha  (a)  was  calculated  to  estimate  the  internal 
consistency  of  the  survey  questionnaire.  The  total  Cronbach  alpha  of  the 
questionnaire  was  .98.  The  Importance  scale  had  a  Cronbach  alpha  of  .95,  the 
Effectiveness  scale  had  .94,  and  the  Training  Need  scale  had  .97. 


In  addition,  test-retest  reliability  coefficient  was  obtained  with  an  interval  of 
four  months.  A  sample  of  59  Korean  secondary  school  counselors  who  had 
participated  in  the  original  data  collection  were  randomly  selected  and  mailed  the 
same  questionnaire  four  months  after  the  original  data  collection.  The  total  test- 
retest  reliability  coefficient  of  the  questionnaire  was  .98.  The  Importance  scale 
had  a  reliability  coefficient  of  .97,  the  Effectiveness  scale  had  .97,  and  the 
Training  Need  scale  had  .98,  which  indicate  the  questionnaire  was  highly 
reliable. 

Hypotheses 

In  this  study,  the  role  of  Korean  secondary  school  counselors  was  addressed 
by  specific  counselor  interventions  which  are  part  of  a  comprehensive 
developmental  guidance  program.  The  six  basic  counselor  interventions  are 
individual  counseling,  small  group  counseling,  large  group  guidance,  peer 
facilitator  training  program,  consultation,  and  coordination. 

Three  research  questions  of  this  study  are  focused  on  the  Korean  secondary 
school  counselors'  perceptions  of  the  six  guidance  interventions:  (a)  In  terms  of 
the  perceived  importance  of  six  counselor  interventions,  are  there  any  differences 
between  male  and  female,  between  middle  and  high  school,  and  between 
beginning  and  experienced  counselors  in  Korean  secondary  schools?  (b)  In  terms 
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of  counseling  effectiveness  regarding  six  guidance  interventions,  are  there  any 
differences  between  male  and  female,  between  middle  and  high  school,  and 
between  beginning  and  experienced  counselors  in  Korean  secondary  schools?  (c) 
In  terms  of  desire  for  more  training  regarding  six  guidance  interventions,  are  there 
any  differences  between  male  and  female,  between  middle  and  high  school,  and 
between  beginning  and  experienced  counselors  in  Korean  secondary  schools? 

To  answer  these  questions,  the  following  9  null  hypotheses  were  evaluated 
using  a  test  of  significance  of  p  <  .05. 

Ho  1 :  There  is  no  significant  effect  of  gender  on  the  perceived  importance  of  six 

counselor  interventions. 
Ho  2:  There  is  no  significant  effect  of  school  level  on  the  perceived  importance  of 

six  counselor  interventions. 
Ho  3:  There  is  no  significant  effect  of  counseling  experience  on  the  perceived 

importance  of  six  counselor  interventions. 
Ho  4:  There  is  no  significant  effect  of  gender  on  the  perceived  effectiveness  of  six 

counselor  interventions. 
Ho  5:  There  is  no  significant  effect  of  school  level  on  the  perceived  effectiveness 

of  six  counselor  interventions. 
Ho  6:  There  is  no  significant  effect  of  counseling  experience  on  the  perceived 
effectiveness  of  six  counselor  interventions. 
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Ho  7:  There  is  no  significant  effect  of  gender  on  the  training  need  of  six 

counselor  interventions. 
Ho  8:  There  is  no  significant  effect  of  school  level  on  the  training  need  of  six 

counselor  interventions. 
Ho  9:  There  is  no  significant  effect  of  counseling  experience  on  the  training  need 

of  six  counselor  interventions. 

Research  Procedures 

The  research  procedures  for  this  study  are  described  in  the  following  five 
phases. 

Phase  One:  Designing  the  Study 

The  first  step  in  planning  the  study  was  to  define  a  research  problem  and 
specific  hypotheses  to  be  tested.  After  the  hypotheses  had  been  clearly  stated,  the 
decision  was  made  to  utilize  a  mail-survey  to  obtain  desirable  information.  Then, 
the  sample  group  was  identified  geographically.  A  current  list  of  all  secondary 
school  couselors  in  Taegu,  Korea  was  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  study.  The 
sample  was  consisted  of  the  entire  secondary  school  counselors  in  the  Taegu 
school  district. 
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Phase  Two:  Constructing  Questionnaire 

The  development  of  questionnaire  was  initiated  based  on  the  literature  review 
and  the  consultation  with  counseling  professionals  and  questionnaire  experts  on 
the  university  campus.  Each  item  on  the  questionnaire  was  developed  to  measure 
specific  aspects  of  the  hypotheses.  The  survey  questionnaire  items  were 
constructed  in  the  Likert-type  scale  so  that  quantification  and  analysis  of  the 
results  can  be  carried  out  efficiently.  Questionnaire  items  were  drafted  several 
times  to  increase  clarity  of  meaning  and  formats.  A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  is 
seen  in  Appendix  A. 

The  Korean  version  of  the  questionnaire  was  validated  by  5  Korean  secondary 
school  counselors  who  were  not  included  in  the  final  list  of  participants.  The 
Korean  counselors  reviewed  the  questionnaire  items  to  determine  whether  they 
had  sufficient  understanding  and  familiarity  with  each  item.  Based  on  the 
information  collected  from  the  review,  the  Korean  version  of  questionnaire  was 
revised,  printed,  and  administered  to  the  participants. 

Phase  Three:  The  Mail-Out 

After  the  final  revision  of  the  questionnaire,  coded  survey  packets  were 
mailed  out  to  the  159  Korean  secondary  school  counselors  during  May  1996,  who 
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worked  in  Taegu  school  district.  The  packet  was  consisted  of  a  cover  letter,  the 
questionnaire,  a  separated  answer  sheet,  and  a  self-addressed  return  envelope  with 
postage  stamp  attached. 

Phase  Four:  The  Follow-Up 

To  obtain  an  adequate  response  rate,  several  steps  were  followed.  Three 
weeks  after  the  initial  mailing,  the  original  mailing  list  of  participants  identified  by 
their  code  was  compared  to  the  list  of  those  who  did  not  respond.  This  was 
followed  by  a  telephone  follow-up  to  alert  the  counselors  of  the  survey  and  its 
purpose,  and  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  responding.  Then,  each 
nonrespondent  received  a  follow-up  letter  (Appendix  B)  along  with  another  copy 
of  questionnaire  and  another  self-addressed  stamped  envelope.  Of  the  159 
counselors,  129  returned  the  questionnaire  for  the  return  rate  of  81%.  Of  the  129 
questionnaires  returned,  124  were  usable  for  analyses. 

Phase  Five:  The  Data  Collection  and  Analyses 

As  the  completed  questionnaires  were  returned  to  the  researcher,  responses  on 
the  answer  sheets  were  tabulated  by  optical  scanning  machine  and  then  analyzed 
through  the  Statistical  Package  of  Social  Science  (SPSS).  The  computational 
analyses  of  the  data  were  conducted  by  using  descriptive  and  inferential  statistics. 
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The  descriptive  statistics  summarized  frequencies,  percentages,  and  measure  of 
central  tendency  of  the  data,  and  the  inferential  statistics  tested  the  nine 
hypotheses. 

Data  Analyses 

The  data  collected  by  mail-survey  were  analyzed  by  various  statistical 
procedures.  Frequency  distributions,  measures  of  central  tendency,  and 
percentages  were  used  to  describe  the  demographic  status  of  Korean  secondary 
school  counselors. 

Null  hypotheses  one  through  nine  were  analyzed  by  an  analysis  of  variance 
(ANOVA)  using  the  Statistical  Package  of  Social  Science.  A  three-way  factorial 
ANOVA  (gender  by  school  level  by  counseling  experience)  was  conducted  to 
determine  if  significant  differences  exist  between  male  and  female,  middle  and 
high  school,  and  beginning  and  experienced  counselors  in  Korean  secondary 
school  on  the  three  dependent  variables  of  perceived  importance,  counseling 
effectiveness,  and  desire  for  more  training.  The  .05  level  was  used  as  the  criteria 
for  statistical  significance. 


CHAPTER  4 
RESULTS 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  perceptions  of  Korean 
secondary  school  counselors  regarding  developmental  guidance  and  counseling 
interventions;  individual  counseling,  small  group  counseling,  large  group 
guidance,  peer  facilitator  training  program,  consultation,  and  coordination. 
The  independent  variables  included  the  counselors'  gender,  the  school  level 
where  the  counselors  are  employed,  and  their  professional  counseling  experience. 
The  dependent  variables  were  measured  using  the  Secondary  School  Counselor 
Survey  (Appendix  A),  which  aimed  to  collect  data  on  the  counselors'  perceptions 
of  importance,  effectiveness,  and  training  need  regarding  the  six  counselor 
interventions. 

The  study  results  presented  in  this  chapter  are  divided  into  four  sections. 
The  first  section  summarizes  the  demographic  information  of  the  participants. 
The  results  pertaining  to  the  perceptions  of  importance  among  Korean  secondary 
school  counselors  are  presented  in  the  second  section.  The  third  section  contains 
the  results  pertaining  to  the  job  effectiveness  of  the  counselors,  followed  by  a 
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description  of  the  results  pertaining  to  the  need  of  more  training  among  the 
counselors  in  the  last  section. 
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Characteristics  of  the  Participants 

The  study  included  all  school  counselors  in  Taegu  school  districts,  South 
Korea  during  the  1996  academic  year.  The  Secondary  School  Counselor  Survey 
questionnaire  was  completed  with  159  middle  and  high  school  counselors  during 
the  weeks  of  May  20  -  June  15,  1996.  Of  the  159  counselors,  129  returned  the 
questionnaire  and  the  return  rate  was  81%.  Of  the  129  questionnaires  returned, 
124  were  usable  for  analyses. 

The  demographic  information  of  the  participants  was  analyzed  by  gender 
(Table  1).  The  final  sample  (N=124)  consisted  of  65%  males  (n=81)  and  35% 
females  (n=43).  Profiles  from  the  counselors  who  responded  to  the  survey 
indicate  that  approximately  51%  (n=63)  were  employed  in  middle  schools  and 
49%  (n=61)  were  employed  in  high  schools  (Table  2).  The  percentage  of  male 
counselors  was  62%  of  middle  school  counselors  and  69%  of  high  school 
counselors. 

The  counseling  experience  of  the  participants  are  summarized  (Table  3).  Of 
the  124  counselors,  73%  (n=91)  had  0  -  5  years  of  counseling  experience,  13% 
(n=16)  6  -  10  years,  6%  (n=7)  11-15  years,  and  8%  (n=10)  over  16  years.  For 
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the  convenience  of  data  analyses,  the  participants  were  classified  as  follows: 
counselors  having  0  to  5  years  of  counseling  experience  were  considered  to 
represent  beginning  counselors,  counselors  with  more  than  5  years  of  counseling 
experience  reflected  experienced  counselors.  According  to  the  information,  most 
of  the  participants  were  beginning  counselors  having  0  -  5  years  of  counseling 
experience  regardless  of  their  gender,  school  level,  and  age.  Among  the  school 
counselors,  10%  (n=12)  were  30  -  39  years  old,  35%  (n=43)  40  -  49  years  old,  and 
55%  (n=69)  older  than  50  years  old. 

Table  1.  Participants  Characteristics  by  Gender  


Male(n=81) 


Female  (n=43) 


School  Level 
Middle 
High 


48%  (n=39) 
52%  (n=42) 


56%  (n=24) 
44%(n=19) 


Counseling  Experience  in  Years 


0  -  5 
6  -  10 
11  -  15 


72%  (n=58) 
12%(n=10) 
9%(n=  7) 
7%(n=  6) 


77%  (n=33) 
14%  (n=  6) 
0%(n=  0) 
9%  (n=  4) 


more  than  15 


Age  in  Years 


20  -  29 
30  -  39 
40  -  49 


0%(n=  0) 
6%(n=  5) 
30%  (n=24) 
64%  (n=52) 


0%(n=  0) 
16%  (n=  7) 
44%  (n=19) 
40%  (n=17) 


older  than  49 
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Table  2.  Participants  Characteristics  by  School  Level 


Middle  (n=63) 


High(n=61) 


Gender 
Male 
Female 

Counseling  Experience  in  Years 
0  -  5 
6  -  10 
11  -  15 
more  than  15 

Age  in  Years 
20  -  29 
30  -  39 
40  -  49 
older  than  49 


62%  (n=39) 
38%  (n=24) 


73%  (n=46) 
14%  (n=  9) 
5%(n=  3) 
8%(n=  5) 


0%(n=  0) 
8%(n=  5) 
22%  (n=14) 
70%  (n=44) 


69%  (n=42) 
31%(n=19) 


74%  (n=45) 
11%  (n=  7) 
7%(n=  4) 
8%(n=  5) 


0%(n=  0) 
11%  (n=  7) 
48%  (n=29) 
41%(n=25) 


Table  3.  Participants  Characteristics  by  the  Years  of  Counseling  Experience 
 0-5(n=91)  6-10  (n=16)  11-15  (n=7)  16-  (n=10) 

Gender 

Male  64%(n=58)  63%(n=10)  100%  (n=  7)  60%  (n=  6) 

Female  36%(n=33)  37%  (n=  6)  0%(n=  0)  40%  (n=  4) 

School  Level 

Middle  5 1%  (n=46)  56%  (n=  9)  43%  (n=  3)  50%  (n=  5) 

High  49%  (n=45)  44%  (n=  7)  57%  (n=  4)  50%  (n=  5) 

Age  in  Years 

20-29  0%(n=0)  0%(n=0)  0%(n=0)  0%(n=  0) 

30  -  39  13%  (n=l2)  0%  (n=  0)  0%  (n=  0)  0%  (n=  0) 

40-49  34%(n=31)  37%(n=6)  43%(n=3)  30%(n=3) 

older  than  49  53%(n=48)  63%(n=10)  57%(n=4)  70%  (n=  7) 
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In  Korea,  both  university  and  local  school  board  offer  school  counselor 
education  programs.  However,  the  current  Korean  Ministry  of  Education 
standards  require  participation  in  one  of  15  school  board-offered  training  programs 
for  school  counselor  certification.  In  general,  the  school  counselor  education 
curriculum  is  consistent  across  the  school  boards  in  Korea. 

Importance  of  Counselor  Interventions 

Ho  1 :  There  is  no  significant  effect  of  gender  on  the  perceived  importance  of  six 

counselor  interventions. 
Ho  2:  There  is  no  significant  effect  of  school  level  on  the  perceived  importance  of 

six  counselor  interventions. 
Ho  3:  There  is  no  significant  effect  of  counseling  experience  on  the  perceived 

importance  of  six  counselor  interventions. 
Six  counselor  interventions  refer  to  individual  counseling,  small  group 
counseling,  large  group  guidance,  peer  facilitator  program,  consultation,  and 
coordination.  A  total  of  3 1  items  were  selected  for  the  Importance  scale,  and  the 
importance  of  each  item  was  rated  using  a  5-point  Likert  scale:  Strongly  Disagree 
(1),  Disagree  (2),  Uncertain  (3),  Agree  (4),  and  Strongly  Agree  (5).  A  three-way 
ANOVA  was  run  on  each  intervention  to  examine  the  effect  of  gender,  school 
level,  and  counseling  experience  on  the  counselors'  perception  of  importance. 
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The  mean  ratings  and  standard  deviations  of  all  participants  on  perceived 
importance  of  the  six  counselor  interventions  are  presented  in  Table  4.  A  review 
of  Table  4  illustrates  that  individual  counseling  (M=4. 12)  was  perceived  as  the 
most  important  counselor  intervention  by  the  Korean  secondary  school  counselors. 
The  next  three  highly  perceived  counselor  interventions  were  small  group 
counseling  (M=3.84),  coordination  (M=3.61),  and  peer  facilitator  training  program 
(M=3.50),  followed  by  consultation  (M=3.40)  and  large  group  guidance  (M=3.37). 

Table  4.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Perceived  Importance  of  Six 


Counselor  Interventions 


Counselor  Interventions 

M 

SD 

Individual  Counseling 

4.12 

.95 

Small  Group  Counseling 

3.84 

.85 

Large  Group  Guidance 

3.37 

.80 

Peer  Facilitator  Training  Program 

3.50 

.99 

Consultation 

3.40 

.88 

Coordination 

3.61 

.76 

Individual  counseling.  The  mean  ratings  and  standard  deviations  for 
perceived  importance  of  individual  counseling  intervention  are  summarized  in 
Table  5.  The  overall  mean  rating  on  the  perceived  importance  is  4. 12.  There  seem 
to  be  differences  on  the  mean  ratings  between  male  (4. 13)  and  female  (4. 10), 
between  middle  school  (4.21)  and  high  school  (4.03),  and  between  beginning 
(4. 13)  and  experienced  (4. 10)  counselors.  Especially,  female  experienced 
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counselors  in  middle  school  perceived  a  mean  of  4.43  while  counterparts  in  high 
school  perceived  a  mean  of  3.53. 

To  determine  if  the  mean  ratings  of  the  counselor  groups  were  significantly 
different,  a  2x2x2  factorial  ANOVA  (gender  x  school  level  x  counseling 
experience)  was  conducted.  The  results  for  this  analysis  are  presented  in  Table  6. 
Interactions  between  the  two  variables  tested  as  nonsignificant,  as  did  the  three- 
way  interaction. 

Comparisons  of  mean  for  male  and  female  counselor  groups  yielded  an 
ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of .  14,  pr>.  71,  for  middle  and  high  school  counselor  groups  an 
ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  1.34,  pr>.25,  and  for  beginning  and  experienced  counselor 
groups  an  ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of .  19,  pr>.67.  These  statistical  data  reveal  there 
were  no  significant  gender,  school  level,  and  counseling  experience  effects  on  the 
perceived  importance  of  individual  counseling  intervention. 

Table  5.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Perceived  Importance  of  Individual 


Counseling 


Middle 


High 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


Male 


Beginning 
Experienced 


4.34 
4.06 


.78 
1.24 


3.98 
4.08 


.85 
1.00 


Female 
Beginning 
Experienced 


3.98  1.17 
4.43  .52 


4.19  .86 
3.53  2.20 
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Table  6.  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Perceived  Importance  of  Individual  Counseling 
 Source  ss  df  F  pr>F 

Main  Effects 

Gender  .13  1  .14  .71 

School  Level  1.25  1  1.34  .25 

Experience  .17  1  .19  .67 

2-  Way  Interactions 

Genderx  School  Level  .14  1  .15  .70 

GenderxExperience  .00  1  .00  .98 

School  LevelxExperience  .63  1  .68  .41 

3-  Way  Interaction 

GenderxSchool  LevelxExperience  2.60  1  2.80  .10 
*p<05 


Small  group  counseling.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  for  perceived 
importance  of  small  group  counseling  intervention  are  presented  in  Table  7.  The 
overall  mean  rating  on  the  perceived  importance  is  3.84.  Each  counselor  group 
mean  is  as  follows:  male  (3.78),  female  (3.97),  middle  school  (3.83),  high  school 
(3.86),  beginning  (3.85),  and  experienced  (3.84).  Female  beginning  counselors  in 
high  school  (4.25)  perceived  the  small  group  counseling  intervention  as  more 
important  than  did  the  other  counselor  groups. 

To  determine  if  the  group  mean  differences  were  statistically  significant,  a 
2x2x2  factorial  ANOVA  (gender  x  school  level  x  counseling  experience)  was 
calculated.  The  results  of  this  analysis  appear  in  Table  8.  The  observed 
significance  level  of  the  gender,  school  level,  and  counseling  experience 
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interaction  is  approximately  .04,  which  indicates  that  the  three  independent 
variables  jointly  affected  the  dependent  variable. 


Table  7.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Perceived  Importance  of  Small 
 Group  Counseling  


Middle  High 


M  SD  M  SD 


Male 

Beginning  3.79  .70  3.69  .78 

Experienced  3.78  1.01  3.92  .93 

Female 

Beginning  3.82  1.20  4.25  .65 

Experienced  4.06  .44  3.13  1.03 


Table  8.  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Perceived  Importance  of  Small  Group 
 Counseling  

 Source  ss  df         F  pr>F 


Main  Effects 

Gender  01  1  .01  .92 

School  Level  .25  1  .35  56 

Experience  .52  i  73  40 

2-  Way  Interactions 

Genderx School  Level  .34  1  .48  .49 

GenderxExperience  1.44  1  2.01  .16 

School  LevelxExperience  1.44  1  2.02  .16 

3 -  Way  Interaction 

GenderxSchool  LevelxExperience  3.02  1  4.22  .04* 


*p<05 


Large  group  guidance.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  for  perceived 
importance  of  large  group  guidance  intervention  are  presented  in  Table  9.  The 
overall  mean  rating  is  3.37.  Each  counselor  group  reveals  its  mean  as  follows: 
male  (3.29),  female  (3.53),  middle  school  (3.36),  high  school  (3.39),  beginning 
(3.36),  and  experienced  (3.42).  In  the  case  of  female  experienced  counselors, 
middle  school  counselors  (3.91)  perceived  the  large  group  guidance  intervention 
as  more  important  than  high  school  counselors  (3.00). 

To  determine  if  the  mean  ratings  of  the  counselor  groups  were  significantly 
different,  a  2x2x2  factorial  ANOVA  (gender  x  school  level  x  counseling 
experience)  was  conducted.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  given  in  Table  10. 
The  observed  significance  level  of  the  school  level  and  counseling  experience 
interaction  is  approximately  .01,  which  indicates  that  the  two  independent 
variables  jointly  affected  the  dependent  variable.  A  moderate  mean  difference 
in  favor  of  the  experienced  counselor  group  occurred  at  middle  school  level 
(Figure  1). 

Comparison  of  mean  ratings  for  male  and  female  counselor  groups  yielded  an 
ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  .83,  pr>.36.  There  was  no  significant  gender  effect  on  the 
perceived  importance  of  large  group  guidance  intervention. 
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Table  9.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Perceived  Importance  of  Large 

 Group  Guidance  

 Middle  High 


 M  SD  M  SD 

Male 

Beginning  3.20  .79  3.36  .54 

Experienced  3.54  1.06  3.15  .80 

Female 

Beginning  3.31  .90  3.70  .85 

Experienced  3.91  .88  3.00  .92 


Means  for  Large 
Group  Guidance 


3.7  - 
3.6 
3.5 
3.4 
3.3 
3.2 
3.1 
3 
2.9 
2.8 


3.69 


3.24' 


3.43 


■  3.13 


Middle  High 
School  Level 


♦  Beginning 

*  -  -  Experienced 


Figure  1 .  Interaction  between  School  Level  and  Counseling  Experience  for  the 
Perceived  Importance  of  Large  Group  Guidance 
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Table  10.  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Perceived  Importance  of  Large  Group 

 Guidance  

 Source  ss  df  F  pr>F 

Main  Effects 

Gender                                         .53          1         .83  .36 

School  Level                                   .66          1        1.04  .31 

Experience                                     .00          1         .00  .95 

2-  Way  Interactions 

Genderx School  Level                         .10          1         .16  .69 

GenderxExperience                            .06          1          .10  .76 

School  LevelxExperience                   4.07          1        6.41  .01* 

3 -  Way  Interaction 

Genderx  School  LevelxExperience           69          1        1.09  .30 
*p<05 


Peer  facilitator  training  program.  The  mean  ratings  and  standard  deviations 
for  perceived  importance  of  peer  facilitator  training  program  intervention  are 
summarized  in  Table  11.  The  overall  mean  rating  on  the  perceived  importance  is 
3.50.  Each  counselor  group  mean  is  as  follows:  male  (3.37),  female  (3.77),  middle 
school  (3.45),  high  school  (3.56),  beginning  (3.42),  and  experienced  (3.75).  In 
middle  school  setting,  female  experienced  counselors  (4.34)  perceived  peer 
facilitator  training  program  as  more  important  than  male  beginning  counselors 
(3.06).  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  female  experienced  counselors,  middle  school 
counselors  (4.34)  perceived  peer  facilitator  training  program  as  more  important 
than  high  school  counselors  (3.20). 
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To  determine  if  the  mean  differences  among  the  counselor  groups  were 
statistically  significant,  a  2x2x2  factorial  ANOVA  (gender  x  school  level  x 
counseling  experience)  was  used.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  presented  in 
Table  12.  The  two-way  interaction  between  school  level  and  counseling 
experience  tested  significant.  A  large  mean  difference  in  favor  of  experienced 
counselor  group  occurred  at  middle  school  level  (Figure  2). 

Comparison  of  mean  ratings  for  male  and  female  counselor  groups  yielded  an 
ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  1.67,  pr>.20.  There  was  no  significant  gender  effect  on  the 
perceived  importance  of  peer  facilitator  training  program  intervention. 

Table  11.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Perceived  Importance  of  Peer 

 Facilitator  Training  Program  

 Middle  High  

  M  SD  M  SD 


Male 

Beginning  3.06  1.19  3.46  .69 

Experienced  3.68  1.16  3.62  .86 

Female 

Beginning  3.62  .96  3.78  .96 

Experienced  4.34  .65  3.20  .92 
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4  j 
3.5 
3 
2.5 


Means  for  Peer 
Facilitator  Training  2 
Program 


1.5 
1 

0.5 
0 


3.95 


3.27 


ginning 


-  -  Experienced 


 1  1 — 

Middle  High 
School  Level 


Figure  2.  Interaction  between  School  Level  and  Counseling  Experience  for 
Perceived  Importance  of  Peer  Facilitator  Training  Program 


Table  12.  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Perceived  Importance  of  Peer  Facilitator 

 Training  Program  

 Source  ss  df  F  pr>F 

Main  Effects 

Gender  1.53  1  1.67  .20 

School  Level  .51  1  .56  .46 

Experience  1.02  1  1.12  .29 

2-  Way  Interactions 

GenderxSchool  Level  2.09         1       2.27  .13 

GenderxExperience  .49         1         .53  .47 

School  LevelxExperience  3.67         1       4.00  .05* 

3 -  Way  Interaction 

GenderxSchool  LevelxExperience  .82  1         .89  .35 


*p<05 
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Consultation.  The  mean  ratings  and  standard  deviations  for  perceived 
importance  of  consultation  intervention  are  reported  in  Table  13.  The  overall 
mean  rating  on  the  perceived  importance  is  3.40.  Female  counselors  (3.66) 
perceived  the  consultation  as  more  important  intervention  than  male  counselors 
(3.27).  High  school  counselors  (3.50)  perceived  the  consultation  as  more 
important  intervention  than  middle  school  counselors  (3.31),  and  experienced 
counselors  (3.46)  perceived  the  consultation  as  more  important  intervention  than 
beginning  counselors  (3.38).  There  seems  to  be  difference  between  male 
beginning  counselors  (2.99)  and  female  experienced  counselors  (4.06)  in  the 
middle  school  setting. 

To  determine  if  the  means  of  the  counselor  groups  were  significantly 
different,  an  ANOVA  was  used.  The  results  of  a  2x2x2  factorial  ANOVA  (gender 
x  school  level  x  counseling  experience)  are  shown  in  Table  14.  The  two-way 
interaction  between  school  level  and  counseling  experience  tested  significant.  A 
moderate  mean  difference  in  favor  of  experienced  counselor  group  occurred  at 
middle  school  level  (Figure  3). 

Comparison  of  means  for  male  and  female  counselor  groups  yielded  an 
ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  2.69,  pr>.  10.  There  was  no  significant  gender  effect  found 
in  perceiving  the  importance  of  consultation  intervention. 


Table  13.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Perceived  Importance  of 

 Consultation  

 Middle  High 


 M  SD  M  SD 

Male 

Beginning  2.99  .89  3.50  .62 

Experienced  3.36  .79  3.29  .65 

Female 

Beginning  3.51  1.20  3.74  .88 

Experienced  4.06  .87  3.13  1.17 


Figure  3.  Interaction  between  School  Level  and  Counseling  Experience  for 
Perceived  Importance  of  Consultation 
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Table  14.  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Perceived  Importance  of  Consultation  

 Source  ss  df        F  pr>F 

Main  Effects 

Gender  1.98  1  2.69  .10 

School  Level  .08  1        .11  .75 

Experience  .01  1        .02  .90 

2-  Way  Interactions 

GenderxSchool  Level  1.51  1  2.05  .16 

Genderx  Experience  06  1        .08  .79 

School  LevelxExperience  3.54  1  4.80  .03* 

3 -  Way  Interaction 

GenderxSchool  LevelxExperience  41  1        .55  .46 
*p<05 


Coordination.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  for  perceived  importance  of 
coordination  intervention  are  included  in  Table  15.  The  overall  mean  rating  on  the 
perceived  importance  is  3.61.  There  seems  to  be  difference  on  the  mean  ratings 
between  male  (3.53)  and  female  (3.77).  The  mean  rating  differences  were  also 
found  between  middle  school  (3.57)  and  high  school  (3.66),  and  beginning  (3.60) 
and  experienced  (3.67)  counselors.  In  the  case  of  female  high  school  counselors, 
beginning  counselors  (4.02)  perceived  the  consultation  as  more  important  than 
experienced  counselors  (3.45). 

To  determine  if  the  mean  differences  among  the  counselor  groups  were 
statistically  significant,  a  2x2x2  factorial  ANOVA  (gender  x  school  level  x 
counseling  experience)  was  conducted.  The  results  of  this  analysis  appear  in 
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Table  16.  Interactions  between  the  two  variables  tested  as  nonsignificant,  as  did 
the  three-way  interaction. 

Comparison  of  mean  ratings  for  male  and  female  counselor  groups  yielded  an 
ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  .75,  pr>.39,  for  middle  and  high  school  counselor  groups  an 
ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  .03,  pr>.87,  and  for  beginning  and  experienced  counselor 
groups  an  ANOVA  F(l,  116)  of  .01,  pr>.92.  There  were  no  significant  gender, 
school  level,  and  counseling  experience  effects  on  the  perceived  importance  of 
coordination  intervention. 

Table  15.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Perceived  Importance  of 


Coordination 


Middle 


High 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


Male 


Beginning 
Experienced 


3.44 
3.78 


.72 
.70 


3.55 
3.51 


.55 
.77 


Female 
Beginning 
Experienced 


3.54  1.06 
3.88  .51 


4.02  .78 
3.45  1.11 
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Table  16.  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Perceived  Importance  of  Coordination 
 Source  ss  df  F  pr>F 

Main  Effects 

Gender  .43  1         .75  .39 

School  Level  .02  1         .03  .87 

Experience  .01  1         .01  .92 

2-  Way  Interactions 

GenderxSchool  Level  .06  1         .10  .76 

GenderxExperience  .35  1         .62  .43 

School  LevelxExperience  1.20  1  3.47  .07 

3 -  Way  Interaction 

GenderxSchool  LevelxExperience  34  1  .61  .44 
*p<05 


In  summary,  the  overall  data  analyses  pertaining  to  the  perceived  importance 
of  six  counselor  interventions  indicated  the  following  results: 

1.  There  were  no  significant  gender,  school  level,  and  counseling  experience 
effects  on  the  perceived  importance  of  individual  counseling  intervention. 

2.  There  was  a  significant  gender  x  school  level  x  counseling  experience 
interaction  in  testing  the  perceived  importance  of  small  group  counseling 
intervention. 

3.  There  was  a  significant  school  level  x  counseling  experience  interaction  on 
the  perceived  importance  of  large  group  guidance  intervention,  but  there 
was  no  significant  gender  effect. 
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4.  There  was  a  significant  school  level  x  counseling  experience  interaction  on 
the  perceived  importance  of  peer  facilitator  training  program,  but  there  was 
no  significant  gender  effect. 

5.  There  was  a  significant  school  level  x  counseling  experience  interaction  on 
the  perceived  importance  of  consultation,  but  there  was  no  significant 
gender  effect. 

6.  There  were  no  significant  gender,  school  level,  and  counseling  experience 
effects  on  the  perceived  importance  of  coordination. 

Based  on  these  analyses,  null  hypothesis  one  was  rejected.  It  can  be 
concluded  that  there  was  a  significant  interaction  effect  of  gender  with  school  level 
and  counseling  experience  on  the  perceived  importance  of  small  group  counseling. 
Both  null  hypothesis  two  and  null  hypothesis  three  were  rejected.  There  were 
significant  interaction  effects  of  school  level  with  counseling  experience  on  the 
perceived  importance  of  large  group  guidance,  peer  facilitator  training  program, 
and  consultation. 

Effectiveness  of  Counselor  Interventions 

Ho  4:  There  is  no  significant  effect  of  gender  on  the  perceived  effectiveness  of  six 
counselor  interventions. 
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Ho  5:  There  is  no  significant  effect  of  school  level  on  the  perceived  effectiveness 

of  six  counselor  interventions. 
Ho  6:  There  is  no  significant  effect  of  counseling  experience  on  the  perceived 
effectiveness  of  six  counselor  interventions. 

A  total  of  3 1  items  related  to  counselor  interventions  were  selected  for  the 
Effectiveness  scale  of  the  survey  questionnaire.  Perceived  effectiveness  of  each 
item  was  rated  by  the  counselors  using  a  5-point  Likert  scale:  Strongly  Disagree 
(1),  Disagree  (2),  Uncertain  (3),  Agree  (4),  and  Strongly  Agree(5).  A  three-way 
ANOVA  was  conducted  on  each  counselor  intervention  in  order  to  examine  the 
effect  of  gender,  school  level,  and  counseling  experience  on  the  counselors' 
perception  of  effectiveness. 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  all  participants  on  effectiveness  in 
delivering  the  six  counselor  interventions  are  presented  in  Table  17.  A  review  of 
Table  17  indicates  that  individual  counseling  (M=3.62)  was  perceived  as  the  most 
effectively  performed  intervention  by  the  Korean  secondary  school  counselors. 
The  next  three  effective  counselor  interventions  were  small  group  counseling 
(M=3.38),  coordination  (M=3.13),  and  large  group  guidance  (M=2.98),  followed 
by  consultation  (M=2.86)  and  peer  facilitator  training  program  (M=2.80). 
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Table  17.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Perceived  Effectiveness  of  Six 


Counselor  Interventions 


Counselor  Interventions 

M 

SD 

Individual  Counseling 

3.62 

.89 

Small  Group  Counseling 

3.38 

.81 

Large  Group  Guidance 

2.98 

.85 

Peer  Facilitator  Training  Program 

2.80 

.97 

Consultation 

2.86 

.86 

Coordination 

3.13 

.71 

Individual  counseling.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  for  perceived 
effectiveness  of  individual  counseling  intervention  are  summarized  in  Table  18. 
The  overall  mean  rating  on  the  perceived  effectiveness  is  3.62.  There  appear 
differences  on  the  mean  ratings  among  male  (3.67),  female  (3.51),  middle  school 
(3.68),  high  school  (3.55),  beginning  (3.61),  and  experienced  (3.63)  counselor 
groups.  It  seems  that,  in  middle  school,  male  beginning  counselors  (3.74)  perform 
individual  counseling  more  effectively  than  female  beginning  counselors  (3.40). 

To  determine  if  the  mean  ratings  of  the  counselor  groups  were  significantly 
different,  a  2x2x2  factorial  ANOVA  (gender  x  school  level  x  counseling 
experience)  was  conducted.  The  results  of  this  analysis  appear  in  Table  19.  The 
two-way  Interactions  tested  as  nonsignificant,  as  did  the  three-way  interaction. 
Comparison  of  mean  ratings  for  male  and  female  counselor  groups  yielded  an 
ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  .65,  pr>.42,  for  middle  and  high  school  counselor  groups  an 
ANOVA  F  (1,  116)  of  1.36,  pr>.25,  and  for  beginning  and  experienced  counselor 
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groups  an  ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  .01,  pr>. 93.  This  statistical  data  indicates  there 
were  no  significant  gender,  school  level,  and  counseling  experience  effects  on  the 
perceived  effectiveness  of  individual  counseling  intervention. 

Table  18.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Perceived  Effectiveness  of 

 Individual  Counseling  

 Middle  High  

 M  SD  M  SD 

Male 

Beginning  3.74         .73  3.65  .66 

Experienced  3.86        1.32  3.43  1.07 

Female 

Beginning  3.40        1.06  3.53  .79 

Experienced  3.83         .68  3.27  1.81 


Table  19.  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Perceived  Effectiveness  of  Individual 

 Counseling  

 Source  ss  df  F  pr>F 

Main  Effects 

Gender                                        .52  1  .65  .42 

School  Level  1.10  1  1.36  .25 

Experience  .01  1  .01  .93 

2-  Way  Interactions 

GenderxSchool  Level  .01  1        .01  .91 

GenderxExperience  .09  1        .11  .74 

School  LevelxExperience  1.23  1       1.53  .22 

3 -  Way  Interaction 

GenderxSchool  LevelxExperience  15  1        .19  .67 


*p<05 
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Small  group  counseling.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  for  perceived 
effectiveness  of  small  group  counseling  intervention  are  presented  in  Table  20. 
The  overall  mean  rating  is  3.38.  Each  group  mean  is  as  follows:  male  (3.40), 
female  (3.34),  middle  school  (3.36),  high  school  (3.40),  beginning  (3.35),  and 
experienced  (3.47).  In  the  case  of  female  experienced  counselors,  middle  school 
counselors  (3.83)  believed  that  they  deliver  small  group  counseling  more 
effectively  than  high  school  counselors  (2.67).  However,  in  the  case  of  female 
beginning  counselors  group,  high  school  counselors  (3.48)  reported  that  they 
deliver  small  group  counseling  more  effectively  than  middle  school  counselors 
(3.13). 

To  determine  if  the  mean  differences  among  the  counselor  groups  were 
statistically  significant,  a  2x2x2  factorial  ANOVA  (gender  x  school  level  x 
counseling  experience)  was  calculated.  The  results  of  this  analysis  appear  in 
Table  21.  The  three-way  interaction  tested  nonsignificant.  However,  significant 
two-way  interaction  was  found  between  school  level  and  counseling  experience. 
A  moderate  mean  difference  in  favor  of  experienced  counselor  group  occurred  at 
middle  school  level  (Figure  4). 

Comparison  of  mean  ratings  for  male  and  female  counselor  groups  yielded  an 
ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  .66,  pr>.42.  There  was  no  significant  gender  effect  on  the 
perceived  effectiveness  of  small  group  counseling  intervention. 
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Table  20.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Perceived  Effectiveness  of  Small 

 Group  Counseling  

 Middle  High  

 M  SD  M  SD 

Male 

Beginning  3.32         .72  3.43  .68 

Experienced  3.54        1.07  3.42  .80 

Female 

Beginning  3.13  .98  3.48  .90 

Experienced  3.83         .55  2.67  .58 


3.7- 
3.6  - 
3.5  - 

Means  for  Small  3  4  " 
Group  Counseling  33.. 

3.2  - 
3.1  - 
3  - 


3.66 


3.25 


3.44 


3.28 


♦  Beginning 

•  -  -  Experienced 


Middle  High 
School  Level 


Figure  4.  Interaction  between  School  Level  and  Counseling  Experience  for 
Perceived  Effectiveness  of  Small  Group  Counseling 
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Table  21.  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Perceived  Effectiveness  of  Small  Group 

 Counseling  

 Source  ss  df  F  pr>F 

Main  Effects 

Gender                                        .43          1  .66  .42 

School  Level                                  .82          1  1.26  .26 

Experience                                    .01           1  .02  .89 

2-  Way  Interactions 

Genderx School  Level                        .76          1  1.18  .28 

Gender  x  Experience                           12          1  .19  .67 

School  LevelxExperience                  3.60           1  5.55  .02* 

3 -  Way  Interaction 

Genderx  School  LevelxExperience        1  92          1  2.96  .09 
*p<05 


Large  group  guidance.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  for  perceived 
effectiveness  of  large  group  guidance  intervention  are  summarized  in  Table  22. 
The  overall  mean  rating  on  the  perceived  effectiveness  is  2.98.  Male  counselors 
(3.02)  saw  themselves  as  more  effective  than  female  counselors  (2.90)  in 
delivering  large  group  guidance  services;  high  school  counselors  (3.04)  more  than 
middle  school  counselors  (2.92);  and,  experienced  counselors  (3.13)  more  than 
beginning  counselors  (2.93).  Moreover,  in  middle  school  settings,  male 
experienced  (3.48)  and  female  experienced  (3.23)  counselors  perceived  themselves 
as  more  effective  than  male  beginning  (2.79)  and  female  beginning  (2.69) 
counselors  in  performing  large  group  guidance  services. 
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A  2x2x2  factorial  ANOVA  (gender  x  school  level  x  counseling  experience) 
was  calculated  to  determine  if  the  mean  differences  among  the  counselor  groups 
were  statistically  significant.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  shown  in  Table  23. 
The  two-way  interaction  between  school  level  and  counseling  experience  tested 
statistically  significant.  A  large  mean  difference  in  favor  of  experienced  counselor 
group  occurred  at  middle  school  level  (Figure  5). 

Comparison  of  mean  ratings  for  male  and  female  counselor  groups  yielded  an 
ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  .73,  pr>.39.  This  result  indicates  that  there  was  no 
significant  gender  effect  on  the  perceived  effectiveness  of  large  group  guidance 
intervention. 

Table  22.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Perceived  Effectiveness  of  Large 


Group  Guidance 


Middle 


High 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


Male 


Beginning 
Experienced 


2.79 
3.48 


.81 

.92 


3.15 
2.89 


.74 
.55 


Female 
Beginning 
Experienced 


2.69  1.13 
3.23  .85 


3.00 
2.73 


.91 
.31 
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3.5  T 
3 

2.5  + 
2 

Means  for  Large 
Group  Guidance    1 .5 

1 

0.5 

0  4 


3.38 


2.76 


—  Beginning 
-  -  Experienced 


Middle  High 
School  Level 


Figure  5.  Interaction  between  School  Level  and  Counseling  Experience  for 
Perceived  Effectiveness  of  Large  Group  Guidance 


Table  23.  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Perceived  Effectiveness  of  Large  Group 

 Guidance  

 Source  ss  df  F  pr>F 

Main  Effects 

Gender  .52  1  .73  .39 

School  Level  .21  1  .29  .59 

Experience  .57  1  .81  .37 

2-  Way  Interactions 

GenderxSchool  Level  .00  1        .00  .96 

GenderxExperience  .03  1        .04  .84 

School  LevelxExperience  3.62  1       5.11  .03* 

3 -  Way  Interaction 

GenderxSchool  LevelxExperience  03  1        .04  .85 


*p<05 
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Peer  facilitator  training  program.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  for 
perceived  effectiveness  of  peer  facilitator  training  program  intervention  are 
summarized  in  Table  24.  The  overall  mean  rating  is  2.80.  While  there  seem  to  be 
no  differences  between  male  (2.80)  and  female  (2.82)  counselors  and  between 
middle  (2.81)  and  high  (2.80)  school  counselors,  experienced  counselors  (3.18) 
perceived  their  peer  facilitator  training  program  service  more  effective  than 
beginning  counselors  (2.67).  Female  experienced  counselors  in  middle  school 
(3.43)  performed  peer  facilitator  training  program  most  effectively  compared  to  the 
other  counselor  groups. 

To  determine  if  the  different  mean  ratings  of  the  counselor  groups  were 
statistically  significant,  a  2x2x2  factorial  ANOVA  (gender  x  school  level  x 
counseling  experience)  was  calculated.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  presented 
in  Table  25.  Interaction  between  the  two  variables  tested  as  nonsignificant,  as  did 
the  three-way  interaction. 

Comparison  of  mean  ratings  for  male  and  female  counselor  groups  yielded  an 
ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  .00,  pr>.95,  for  middle  and  high  school  counselor  groups  an 
ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  1.02,  pr>.3 1,  and  for  beginning  and  experienced  counselor 
groups  an  ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  4.75,  pr>. 03.  Of  the  three  main  effects,  the 
counseling  experience  was  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  the  perceived 
effectiveness  of  peer  facilitator  training  program.  Experienced  counselors 
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(M=3.18)  were  significantly  more  effective  than  were  beginning  counselors 
(M=2.67)  regardless  of  gender  and  school  level. 

Table  24.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Perceived  Effectiveness  of  Peer 

 Facilitator  Training  Program  

 Middle  High  

 M  SD  M  SD 

Male 

Beginning  2.47        1.04  2.84  .69 

Experienced  3.40        1.08  2.95  1.06 

Female 

Beginning  2.78        1.15  2.60  .96 

Experienced  3.43         .52  2.80  .20 


Table  25.  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Perceived  Effectiveness  of  Peer  Facilitator 

 Training  Program  

 Source  ss  df  F  pr>F 

Main  Effects 

Gender  .00  1  .00  .95 

School  Level  .92  1  1.02  .31 

Experience  4.26  1  4.75  .03* 

2-  Way  Interactions 

GenderxSchool  Level  .63  1        .71  .40 

GenderxExperience  .04  1        .05  .83 

School  LevelxExperience  1.91  1       2.14  .15 

3 -  Way  Interaction 

GenderxSchool  LevelxExperience         .16  1        .18  .67 


*p<05 
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Consultation.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  for  perceived  effectiveness 
of  consultation  intervention  are  summarized  in  Table  26.  The  overall  mean  rating 
on  the  perceived  effectiveness  is  2.86.  Male  counselors  (2.89)  saw  themselves  as 
more  effective  than  female  counselors  (2.79);  high  school  counselors  (2.93)  more 
than  middle  school  counselors  (2.78);  and,  experienced  counselors  (3.08)  more 
than  beginning  counselors  (2.78).  In  middle  schools,  male  experienced  (3.30)  and 
female  experienced  (3.11)  counselors  described  themselves  as  more  effective  than 
male  beginning  (2.56)  and  female  beginning  (2.73)  counselors. 

To  determine  if  the  differences  of  mean  ratings  among  the  counselor  groups 
were  statistically  significant,  a  2x2x2  factorial  ANOVA  (gender  x  school  level  x 
counseling  experience)  was  conducted.  The  results  of  this  analysis  appear  in 
Table  27.  The  two-way  interactions  tested  as  nonsignificant,  as  did  the  three- 
way  interactions. 

Comparison  of  mean  ratings  for  male  and  female  counselor  groups  yielded  an 
ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of .  17,  pr>.68,  for  middle  and  high  school  counselor  groups  an 
ANOVA  F  (1,  116)  of  .00,  pr>.96,  and  beginning  and  experienced  counselor 
groups  an  ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  2.69,  pr>.  10.  These  results  indicate  that  there 
were  no  significant  gender,  school  level,  and  counseling  experience  effects  on  the 
perceived  effectiveness  of  consultation  intervention. 
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Table  26.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Perceived  Effectiveness  of 

 Consultation  

 Middle  High 


 M  SD  M  SD 

Male 

Beginning  2.56  .88  3.08  .73 

Experienced  3.30  .82  2.91  .86 

Female 

Beginning  2.73  1.04  2.68  .89 

Experienced  3.11  .47  3.00  1.00 


Table  27.  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Perceived  Effectiveness  of  Consultation 
 Source  ss  df  F  pr>F 

Main  Effects 

Gender                                        .12          1  .17  .68 

School  Level                                  .00          1  .00  .96 

Experience                                  1.95           1  2.69  .10 

2-  Way  Interactions 

Genderx  School  Level                        .10          1  .14  .71 

Genderx  Experience                          .02          1  .03  .86 

School  LevelxExperience                  1.11           1  1.53  .22 

3 -  Way  Interaction 

GenderxSchool  LevelxExperience          86          1  1.18  .28 


*p<05 
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Coordination.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  for  perceived  effectiveness 
of  coordination  intervention  are  presented  in  Table  28.  The  overall  mean  rating  on 
the  perceived  effectiveness  is  3. 13.  Male  counselors  (3.16)  saw  their  coordination 
service  as  more  effective  than  female  counselors  (3.07)  and  all  experienced 
counselors  (3.32)  were  more  than  beginning  counselors  (3.06).  There  seems  to  be 
no  difference  between  middle  school  (3.12)  and  high  school  (3.14)  counselors. 
Experienced  counselors  proved  more  effective  in  middle  school  while  beginning 
counselors  did  in  high  school. 

To  determine  if  the  mean  rating  differences  among  the  counselor  groups  were 
statistically  significant,  a  2x2x2  factorial  ANOVA  (gender  x  school  level  x 
counseling  experience)  was  conducted.  The  results  of  this  analysis  appear  in 
Table  29.  The  three-way  interaction  tested  nonsignificant.  However,  significant 
two-way  interaction  was  found  between  school  level  and  counseling  experience. 
A  large  mean  difference  in  favor  of  experienced  counselor  group  occurred  at 
middle  school  level  (Figure  6). 

Comparison  of  mean  ratings  for  male  and  female  counselor  groups  yielded  an 
ANOVA  F  (1,  116)  of  1.43,  pr>.24.  There  was  no  significant  gender  effect  on  the 
perceived  effectiveness  of  coordination  intervention. 
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Table  28.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Perceived  Effectiveness  of 

 Coordination  

 Middle  High 


 M  SD  M  SD 

Male 

Beginning  2.90  .46  3.26  .62 

Experienced  3.67  .62  3.14  .69 

Female 

Beginning  3.04  .89  3.02  .95 

Experienced  3.43  .65  2.72  .51 


Means  for 
Coordination 


4 

3.5  + 

3 
2.5 

2 
1.5 

1 

0.5 
0 


3.57 


2.95 


Middle 


High 


School  Level 


—  Beginning 
-  -  Experienced 


Figure  6.  Interaction  between  School  Level  and  Counseling  Experience  for 
Perceived  Effectiveness  of  Coordination 
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Table  29.  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Perceived  Effectiveness  of  Coordination 
 Source  ss  df        F  pr>F 

Main  Effects 

Gender  .68  1  1.43  .24 

School  Level  .95  1  2.00  .16 

Experience  .65  1  1.36  .25 

2-  Way  Interactions 

Genderx School  Level  37  1        .78  .38 

Gender  x  Experience  37  1        .77  .38 

School  LevelxExperience  2.90  1  6.10  .02* 

3 -  Way  Interaction 

Genderx  School  LevelxExperience  05  1  .10  .76 
*p<05 


In  summary,  the  overall  data  analyses  pertaining  to  the  perceived  effectiveness 
of  six  counselor  interventions  indicated  the  following  results: 

1.  There  were  no  significant  gender,  school  level,  and  counseling  experience 
effects  on  the  perceived  effectiveness  of  individual  counseling. 

2.  There  was  a  significant  school  level  x  counseling  experience  interaction  on 
the  perceived  effectiveness  of  small  group  counseling  intervention,  but 
there  was  no  significant  gender  effect. 

3.  There  was  a  significant  school  level  x  counseling  experience  interaction  on 
the  perceived  effectiveness  of  large  group  guidance  intervention,  but  there 
was  no  significant  gender  effect. 
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4.  There  was  a  significant  counseling  experience  effect  on  the  perceived 
effectiveness  of  peer  training  program,  but  there  were  no  significant  school 
level  and  counseling  experience  effects.  Experienced  counselors  reported 
their  peer  program  service  more  effective  than  beginning  counselors. 

5.  There  were  no  significant  gender,  school  level,  and  counseling  experience 
effects  on  the  perceived  effectiveness  of  consultation. 

6.  There  was  a  significant  school  level  x  counseling  experience  interaction  on 
the  perceived  effectiveness  of  coordination  intervention,  but  there  was  no 
significant  gender  effect. 

Based  on  these  results,  null  hypothesis  four  was  not  rejected.  There  was  no 
significant  gender  effect  on  the  perceived  effectiveness  of  six  counselor 
interventions.  Hypothesis  five  was  rejected.  There  were  significant  interaction 
effects  of  school  level  with  counseling  experience  on  the  perceived  effectiveness 
of  small  group  counseling,  large  group  guidance,  and  coordination.  Hypothesis  six 
was  also  rejected.  There  was  a  significant  counseling  experience  effect  on  the 
perceived  effectiveness  of  peer  facilitator  training  program. 

Counselor  Training  Needs 

Ho  7:  There  is  no  significant  effect  of  gender  on  the  training  need  for  six 
counselor  interventions. 
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Ho  8:  There  is  no  significant  effect  of  school  level  on  the  training  need  for  six 

counselor  interventions. 
Ho  9:  There  is  no  significant  effect  of  counseling  experience  on  the  training  need 
for  six  counselor  interventions. 

A  total  of  3 1  items  related  to  counselor  intervention  were  selected  for  the 
Training  Need  scale  of  the  questionnaire.  Each  training  need  item  was  rated  by 
the  counselors  using  a  5-point  Likert  scale:  Strongly  Disagree  (1),  Disagree  (2), 
Uncertain  (3),  Agree  (4),  and  Strongly  Agree  (5).  A  three-way  ANOVA  was 
conducted  on  each  counselor  intervention  in  order  to  examine  the  effect  of  gender, 
school  level,  and  counseling  experience  on  the  perception  of  training  need. 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  all  participants  on  the  perceived 
training  need  of  the  six  counselor  interventions  are  presented  in  Table  30.  A 
review  of  the  Table  30  shows  that  individual  counseling  (M=4.05)  was  perceived 
as  the  first  intervention  for  which  the  counselors  need  more  training.  The  next 
three  interventions  were  small  group  counseling  (M=3.92),  large  group  guidance 
(M=3.65),  and  peer  facilitator  training  program  (M=3.62),  followed  by 
coordination  (M=3.57)  and  consultation  (M=3.48). 
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Table  30.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Perceived  Training  Need  of  Six 


Counselor  Interventions 


Counselor  Interventions 

M 

SD 

Individual  Counseling 

4.05 

.93 

Small  Group  Counseling 

3.92 

.88 

Large  Group  Guidance 

3.65 

.93 

Peer  Facilitator  Training  Program 

3.62 

.98 

Consultation 

3.48 

.97 

Coordination 

3.57 

.89 

Individual  counseling.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  for  perceived 
training  need  of  individual  counseling  intervention  are  summarized  in  Table  3 1 . 
The  overall  mean  rating  is  4.05.  There  were  no  differences  between  male  (4.07) 
and  female  (4.01)  counselors,  between  middle  school  (4.01)  and  high  school  (4.09) 
counselors,  and  between  beginning  (4.05)  and  experienced  (4.04)  counselors. 
However,  in  the  case  of  female  middle  school  counselors,  experienced  counselors 

(4. 17)  expressed  a  need  for  more  training  than  beginning  counselors  (3.81).  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  female  high  school  counselors,  beginning  counselors 

(4. 18)  expressed  more  training  need  than  experienced  counselors  (3.87). 
To  determine  if  the  mean  differences  among  the  counselor  groups  were 

statistically  significant,  a  2x2x2  factorial  ANOVA  (gender  x  school  level  x 
counseling  experience)  was  calculated.  The  results  of  this  analysis  appear  in 
Table  32.  The  two-way  interactions  tested  as  nonsignificant,  as  did  the  three-way 
interactions. 
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Table  31.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Perceived  Training  Need  of 

 Individual  Counseling  

 Middle  High 


 M  SD  M  SD 

Male 

Beginning  4.08  .91  4.10  .88 

Experienced  4.04  .87  4.00  .88 

Female 

Beginning  3.81  1.26  4.18  .81 

Experienced  4.17  .50  3.87  1.97 


Table  32.  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Perceived  Training  Need  of  Individual 

 Counseling  

 Source  ss  df  F  pr>F 

Main  Effects 

Gender  .05  1  .05  .82 

School  Level  .00  1  .00  .96 

Experience  .01  1  .01  .91 

2-  Way  Interactions 

Genderx School  Level  .01  1        .01  .93 

Genderx  Experience  .05  1        .05  .82 

School  LevelxExperience  .63  1        .69  .41 

3 -  Way  Interaction 

GenderxSchool  LevelxExperience  44  1        .48  .49 

*p<05 


Comparison  of  mean  ratings  for  male  and  female  counselor  groups  yielded  an 
ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  .05,  pr>.82,  for  middle  and  high  school  counselor  groups  an 
ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  .00,  pr>.96,  and  for  beginning  and  experienced  counselor 
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groups  an  ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  .01,  pr>.91.  There  were  no  significant  gender, 
school  level,  and  counseling  experience  effects  on  the  need  for  more  training  in 
terms  of  individual  counseling. 

Small  group  counseling.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  for  perceived 
training  need  of  small  group  counseling  intervention  are  presented  in  Table  33. 
The  overall  mean  rating  is  3.92.  Each  group  mean  is  as  follows:  male  (3.84), 
female  (4.07),  middle  school  (3.87),  high  school  (3.97),  beginning  (3.93),  and 
experienced  (3.88)  counselors.  In  the  case  of  female,  high  school  counselors 
(4.35,  4. 13)  reported  a  need  for  more  training  in  small  group  counseling  than 
middle  school  counselors  (3.80,  4.03). 

To  determine  if  the  mean  ratings  of  the  counselor  groups  were  significantly 
different,  a  2x2x2  factorial  ANOVA  (gender  x  school  level  x  counseling 
experience)  was  conducted.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  presented  in  Table  34. 
The  two-way  interactions  tested  as  nonsignificant,  as  did  the  three-way  interaction. 

Comparison  of  mean  ratings  for  male  and  female  counselor  groups  yielded  an 
ANOVA  F  (1,  116)  of  1.46,  pr>.23,  for  middle  and  high  school  counselor  groups 
an  ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  .54,  pr>. 47,  and  for  beginning  and  experienced 
counselor  groups  an  ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  .01,  pr>.91.  There  were  no  significant 
gender,  school  level,  and  counseling  experience  effects  on  the  training  needed  for 
small  group  counseling. 
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Table  33.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Perceived  Training  Need  of  Small 

 Group  Counseling   

 Middle  High  

 M  SD  M  SD 

Male 

Beginning  3.90         .80  3.82  .82 

Experienced  3.80         .75  3.82  .90 

Female 

Beginning  3.80        1.32  4.35  .57 

Experienced  4.03         .57  4.13  1.50 


Table  34.  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Perceived  Training  Need  of  Small  Group 

 Counseling  

 Source  ss  df  F  pr>F 

Main  Effects 

Gender  1.14  1  1.46  .23 

School  Level  .42  1  .54  .47 

Experience  .01  1  .01  .91 

2-  Way  Interactions 

GenderxSchool  Level  .61  1        .78  .38 

GenderxExperience  .02  1        .02  .89 

School  LevelxExperience  .15  1        .19  .66 

3 -  Way  Interaction 

GenderxSchool  LevelxExperience  34  1        .44  .51 


*p<.05 
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Large  group  guidance.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  for  perceived 
training  need  of  large  group  guidance  intervention  are  summarized  in  Table  35. 
The  overall  mean  rating  is  3.65.  Female  counselors  (3.81)  reported  they  needed 
more  training  for  large  group  guidance  than  male  counselors  (3.57).  There  seem  to 
be  no  differences  between  middle  school  (3.64)  and  high  school  (3.66)  and 
between  beginning  (3.64)  and  experienced  (3.68)  counselors.  In  the  case  of 
female  middle  school  counselors,  experienced  counselors  (3.97)  expressed  a  need 
for  more  training  than  beginning  counselors  (3.51). 

The  results  of  a  2x2x2  factorial  ANOVA  (gender  x  school  level  x  counseling 
experience)  appear  in  Table  36.  The  two-way  interactions  tested  as 
nonsignificant,  as  did  the  three-way  interaction. 

Table  35.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Perceived  Training  Need  of  Large 


Group  Guidance 


Middle 


High 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


Male 


Beginning 
Experienced 


3.64 
3.66 


.93 
.80 


3.51 
3.46 


.79 
1.00 


Female 
Beginning 
Experienced 


3.51  1.17 
3.97  .71 


4.04  .86 
4.00  1.73 
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Table  36.  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Perceived  Training  Need  of  Large  Group 

 Guidance  

 Source  ss  df        F  pr>F 

Main  Effects 

Gender  1.83  1  2.09  .15 

School  Level  .06  1        .07  .79 

Experience  .19  1        .22  .64 

2-  Way  Interactions 

GenderxSchool  Level  .94  1  1.07  .30 

GenderxExperience  25  1        .29  .60 

School  LevelxExperience  39  1        .44  .51 

3 -  Way  Interaction 

GenderxSchool  LevelxExperience  23  1        .26  .61 

*p<05 


Comparison  of  mean  ratings  for  male  and  female  counselor  groups  yielded  an 
ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  2.09,  pr>.  15,  for  middle  and  high  school  counselor  groups 
an  ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  .07,  pr>.79,  and  for  beginning  and  experienced 
counselor  groups  an  ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  .22,  pr>.64.  There  were  no  significant 
gender,  school  level,  and  counseling  experience  effects  on  the  perceived  training 
needs  for  large  group  guidance. 

Peer  facilitator  training  program.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  for 
perceived  training  need  of  peer  facilitator  program  are  summarized  in  Table  37. 
The  overall  mean  rating  on  training  need  is  3.62.  Each  group  reveals  its  mean 
rating  as  follows:  male  (3.45),  female  (3.93),  middle  school  (3.55),  high  school 
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(3.69),  beginning  (3.56),  and  experienced  (3.76).  Female  experienced  counselors 
in  high  school  (4.27)  reported  more  training  need  for  peer  facilitator  training 
program  than  any  other  counselor  groups. 

To  determine  if  the  mean  differences  among  the  groups  were  statistically 
significant,  a  2x2x2  factorial  ANOVA  (gender  x  school  level  x  counseling 
experience)  was  calculated.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  presented  in  Table  38. 
The  two-way  interactions  tested  as  nonsignificant,  as  did  the  three-way  interaction. 

Comparison  of  mean  ratings  for  male  and  female  counselor  groups  yielded  an 
ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  5.39,  pr>.02,  for  middle  and  high  school  counselor  groups 
an  ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  .98,  pr>.33,  and  for  beginning  and  experienced 
counselor  groups  an  ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  1. 15,  pr>.29.  There  was  a  significant 
gender  effect  on  the  training  need  of  peer  facilitator  training  program.  Female 
counselors  (M=3.93)  needed  more  training  than  did  male  counselors  (M=3.45). 

Table  37.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Perceived  Training  Need  of  Peer 


Facilitator  Training  Program 


Middle 


High 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


Male 


Beginning 
Experienced 


3.34 
3.50 


1.34 
.73 


3.41 
3.72 


.74 
.73 


Female 
Beginning 
Experienced 


3.73  1.02 
4.00  .40 


4.05  .87 
4.27  1.27 
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Table  38.  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Perceived  Training  Need  of  Peer  Facilitator 

 Training  Program  

 Source  ss  df        F  pr>F 

Main  Effects 

Gender                                        5.05           1  5.39  .02* 

School  Level                                  .92          1  .98  .33 

Experience                                  1.07          1  1.15  .29 

2-  Way  Interactions 

GenderxSchool  Level                         10          1  .11  .74 

GenderxExperience                          00          1  .00  .98 

School  LevelxExperience                    01           1  .01  .91 

3-  Way  Interaction 

GenderxSchool  LevelxExperience          05          1  .06  .82 
*p<05 


Consultation.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  for  perceived  training  need 
of  consultation  intervention  are  summarized  in  Table  39.  The  overall  mean  rating 
is  3.48.  Female  counselors  (3.75)  reported  a  need  for  more  training  in  consultation 
than  male  counselors  (3.33),  high  school  counselors  (3.57)  more  than  middle 
school  counselors  (3.39),  and  beginning  counselors  (3.51)  more  than  experienced 
counselors  (3.41).  Female  experienced  counselors  in  high  school  (4.07)  seem  to 
perceive  that  they  need  more  training  for  consultation  skill  than  any  other 
counselor  groups. 

To  determine  if  the  mean  differences  among  the  counselor  groups  were 
statistically  significant,  a  2x2x2  factorial  ANOVA  (gender  x  school  level  x 
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counseling  experience)  was  calculated.  The  analysis  results  are  presented  in 
Table  40.  The  two-way  interactions  tested  as  nonsignificant,  as  did  the  three-way 
interaction. 

Comparison  of  mean  ratings  for  male  and  female  counselor  groups  yielded  an 
ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  4.97,  pr>.03,  for  middle  and  high  school  counselor  groups 
an  ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  .95,  pr>.33,  and  for  beginning  and  experienced 
counselor  groups  an  ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  .00,  pr>.99.  Of  the  three  main  effects, 
the  gender  was  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  the  perceived  training  need  of 
consultation  as  an  intervention.  Female  counselors  (M=3.75)  reported  that  they 
needed  more  training  for  consultation  knowledge  and  skills  than  did  male 
counselors  (M=3.33). 

Table  39.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Perceived  Training  Need  of 


Consultation 


Middle 


High 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


Male 


Beginning 
Experienced 


3.23 
3.32 


1.09 
.98 


3.50 
3.18 


.75 
.87 


Female 

Beginning  3.59        1.17  3.91  .93 

Experienced  3.66         .57  4.07  1.62 
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Table  40.  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Perceived  Training  Need  of  Consultation 
 Source  ss  df  F  pr>F 

Main  Effects 

Gender  4.66  1  4.97  .03* 

School  Level                                  .89  1  .95  .33 

Experience                                    .00  1  .00  .99 

2-  Way  Interactions 

Genderx School  Level                        .43  1  .46  .50 

GenderxExperience                          .25  1  .26  .61 

School  LevelxExperience                   .12  1  .13  .72 

3 -  Way  Interaction 

GenderxSchool  LevelxExperience  28  1  .30  .58 
*p<05 


Coordination.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  for  perceived  training  need 
of  coordination  intervention  are  summarized  in  Table  41.  The  overall  mean  rating 
is  3.57.  Female  counselors  (3.84)  expressed  that  they  needed  more  training  for 
coordination  than  male  counselors  (3.43),  high  school  counselors  (3.70)  more  than 
middle  school  counselors  (3.45),  and  experienced  counselors  (3.67)  more  than 
beginning  counselors  (3.54).  Female  high  school  counselors  seem  to  need  more 
training  for  coordination  than  the  other  counselor  groups. 

To  determine  if  the  mean  differences  among  the  counselor  groups  were 
statistically  significant,  a  2x2x2  factorial  ANOVA  (gender  x  school  level  x 
counseling  experience)  was  calculated.  The  analysis  results  appear  in  Table  42. 
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The  interactions  between  two  variables  tested  as  nonsignificant,  as  did  the  three- 
way  interaction. 

Comparison  of  mean  ratings  for  male  and  female  counselor  groups  yielded  an 
ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  4.09,  pr>.05,  for  middle  and  high  school  counselor  groups 
an  ANOVA  F  (1,  116)  of  1.55,  pr>.22,  and  for  beginning  and  experienced 
counselor  groups  an  ANOVA  F  (1,  1 16)  of  .63,  pr>.43.  Of  the  three  main  effects, 
gender  was  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  the  perceived  training  need  of 
coordination.  Female  counselors  (M=3.84)  significantly  needed  more 
training  than  did  male  counselors  (M=3.43)  regardless  of  their  school  level  and 
counseling  experience. 

Table  41.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Perceived  Training  Need  of 


Coordination 


Middle 


High 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


Male 


Beginning 
Experienced 


3.21 
3.68 


1.00 
.70 


3.54 
3.50 


.72 
.72 


Female 
Beginning 
Experienced 


3.59  1.08 
3.76  .75 


4.08  .74 
4.11  1.54 
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Table  42.  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Perceived  Training  Need  of  Coordination 
 Source  ss  df  F  pr>F 

Main  Effects 

Gender  3.09  1  4.09  .05* 

School  Level  1.17  1  1.54  .22 

Experience  .48  1  .63  .43 

2-  Way  Interactions 

GenderxSchool  Level  .57  1  .75  .39 

Genderx  Experience  06  1  .09  .77 

School  LevelxExperience  52  1  .69  .41 

3 -  Way  Interaction 

GenderxSchool  LevelxExperience  16  1  .21  .65 
*p<05 


In  summary,  the  overall  data  analyses  pertaining  to  the  perceived  training 
need  of  six  counselor  interventions  presented  the  following  results: 

1.  There  were  no  significant  gender,  school  level,  and  counseling  experience 
effects  on  the  perceived  training  need  of  individual  counseling 
intervention. 

2.  There  were  no  significant  gender,  school  level,  and  counseling  experience 
effects  on  the  perceived  training  need  of  small  group  counseling 
intervention. 

3.  There  were  no  significant  gender,  school  level,  and  counseling  experience 
effects  on  the  perceived  training  need  of  large  group  guidance  intervention. 
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4.  There  was  a  significant  gender  effect  on  the  perceived  training  need  of 
peer  facilitator  training  program  intervention.  Female  counselors  saw  this 
as  a  greater  need  than  did  male  counselors. 

5.  There  was  a  significant  gender  effect  on  the  perceived  training  need  of 
consultation  intervention.  Female  counselors  expressed  a  need  for  more 
training  in  consultation  than  male  counselors. 

6.  There  was  a  significant  gender  effect  on  the  perceived  training  need  of 
coordination  intervention.  Female  counselors  reported  they  needed  more 
training  for  coordination  services  than  male  counselors. 

Based  on  these  results,  null  hypothesis  seven  was  rejected.  Significant  gender 
effects  were  found  on  the  perceived  training  need  of  peer  facilitator  training 
program,  consultation,  and  coordination  intervention.  On  the  other  hand, 
hypothesis  eight  was  not  rejected.  There  were  no  significant  school  level  effects 
on  the  training  need  of  six  counselor  interventions.  Hypothesis  nine  was  not 
rejected.  No  significant  counseling  experience  effect  was  found  on  the  training 
need  of  six  counselor  interventions. 


CHAPTER  5 
CONCLUSION 


In  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  school  counselors'  status  in  Korean  guidance 
programs,  a  survey  was  conducted  with  124  secondary  school  counselors  in  Taegu 
school  districts,  South  Korea.  Specifically,  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
examine  the  subjective  perceptions  of  Korean  secondary  school  counselors 
regarding  developmental  guidance  interventions. 

The  contents  of  this  chapter  are  organized  into  three  major  sections.  The  first 
section  discusses  the  results  of  nine  hypotheses  testing.  The  next  section  includes 
the  implications  of  the  results  for  Korean  school  guidance  programs  and  counselor 
training,  followed  by  the  description  of  limitations  and  the  recommendations  for 
future  research  in  the  last  section. 

Discussion 

The  Korean  school  counselors'  responses  to  the  survey  indicate  some  gender, 
school  level,  and  counseling  experience  differences  were  found  in  perceived 
importance  and  actual  performance  of  interventions  and  in  the  need  of  more 
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training  for  those  interventions.  Each  of  the  six  interventions—individual 
counseling,  small  group  counseling,  large  group  guidance,  peer  facilitator  training 
program,  consultation,  and  coordination—is  discussed  separately  along  with 
gender,  school  level,  and  counseling  experience  effects. 

Importance  of  Counselor  Interventions 

Research  hypotheses  one  through  three  addressed  whether  there  were 
significant  gender,  school  level,  and  counseling  experience  effects  on  the 
perceived  importance  of  six  counselor  interventions  among  Korean  school 
counselors.  It  appears  significant  interaction  effects  of  gender,  school  level,  and 
counseling  experience  existed  in  the  perceptions  of  importance  regarding  small 
group  counseling,  large  group  guidance,  peer  facilitator  training,  and  consultation 
interventions.  These  results  are  not  consistent  with  the  findings  of  Abal  and 
Hornby  (1994)  and  Cha  (1986),  which  indicated  no  significant  gender  effect  on 
counselors'  perception  of  the  importance  of  guidance  services. 

However,  the  results  of  this  present  study  are  supported  by  other  studies 
concerning  school  counselors'  perception  (Hardesty  &  Dillard,  1994;  Howard, 
1989;  Jung,  1988;  Miller,  1988;  Moles,  1991;  Myung,  1985;  Tennyson,  Miller, 
Skovholt,  &  Williams,  1989).  These  previously  conducted  studies  all  reported 
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significant  gender,  or  school  level,  or  counseling  experience  effect  on  school 
counselors'  perception  of  importance  regarding  counselor  interventions. 

In  general,  the  counselors  in  this  study  rated  all  of  the  six  interventions  with  a 
mean  of  3.37  or  higher,  indicating  a  consensus  that  these  interventions  are 
important  components  of  a  Korean  school  counselor's  role.  These  findings  seem 
to  imply  that  Korean  school  counselors  recognize  that  developmental  counselor 
interventions  reflect  the  valued  aspects  of  guidance  programs. 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicated  that  Korean  counselors  with  different 
gender,  school  level,  and  counseling  experience  did  not  differ  significantly  in  the 
perception  of  importance  regarding  individual  counseling.  A  review  of  the  mean 
rating  for  each  intervention  suggests  that  of  the  six  counselor  interventions 
individual  counseling  was  perceived  as  the  most  important  intervention  by  the 
Korean  secondary  school  counselors.  Individual  counseling  was  the  only 
intervention  for  which  the  mean  was  greater  than  4.0  on  the  5-point  rating  scale. 
The  professional  literature  suggests  that  American  school  counselors  also  believe 
that  individual  counseling  is  important  as  both  ideal  and  an  actual  intervention 
(Hutchinson,  Barrick,  &  Groves,  1986;  Loughary,  1965).  Individual  counseling 
seems  to  be  the  dominant  counselor  intervention  not  only  in  American  schools  but 
also  in  Korean  schools. 
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Examination  of  the  subscales  reveals  that  the  Korean  counselors  in  this  study 
emphasized  the  importance  of  individual  counseling  to  meet  the  need  of  students' 
personal  development  (M=4. 18).  In  addition,  it  is  of  interest  that  in  assisting 
students  with  their  career  decision  making,  one-to-one  counseling  (M=4.19)  was 
the  most  preferred  approach  to  the  other  counselor  interventions. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  individual  counseling  was  perceived  as  the 
dominant  intervention  of  Korean  secondary  school  counselors,  especially  given  the 
preparation  of  these  counselors.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  mental  health 
profession  in  the  early  1950s,  most  of  counselor  training  programs  have 
emphasized  individual  counseling.  Individual  counseling  has  been  viewed  as  the 
major  intervention  in  helping  youngsters  with  discipline  and  behavior  problems. 
As  Tennyson  et  al.  (1989)  articulated,  however,  individual  counseling  approach 
must  be  examined  critically  against  the  promise  of  reaching  larger  numbers  of 
students  and  doing  an  efficient  job  of  developmental  education  through  small 
group  counseling  and  large  group  guidance  activities. 

There  was  a  significant  interaction  effect  of  gender,  school  level,  and 
counseling  experience  on  the  perceived  importance  of  small  group  counseling. 
The  priority  for  small  group  counseling  has  received  considerable  support  in 
guidance  literature  (Bonebrake  &  Borgers,  1984;  Furlong,  Atkinson,  &  Janoff, 
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1979;  Hutchinson,  Barrick,  &  Groves,  1986;  Loughary,  1965;  Umansky  & 
Holloway,  1984;  Wilson  &  Rotter,  1980).  In  the  current  study,  small  group 
counseling  (M=3.84)  was  perceived  as  the  second  most  important  intervention  by 
the  counselors,  following  individual  counseling  (M=4.12).  The  counselors 
assigned  more  importance  to  small  group  counseling  for  students'  social  (M=4.01) 
development  than  personal  (M=3.98),  academic  (M=3.72),  and  career  (M=3.74) 
development. 

The  importance  of  small  group  counseling  as  an  intervention  has  gained 
increased  recognition  by  Koreans  during  last  decade.  More  school  counselors 
realize  the  importance  and  efficiency  of  working  with  students  in  a  group  setting  to 
resolve  problems  or  meet  developmental  needs  of  the  students.  Recently,  small 
group  counseling  programs  such  as  drug  prevention  and  assertive  behavior  training 
have  been  developed  and  implemented  in  Korean  school. 

There  were  significant  interaction  effects  of  school  level  and  counseling 
experience  on  the  perceived  importance  of  large  group  guidance,  peer  facilitator 
training  program,  and  consultation.  In  middle  school,  experienced  counselor 
viewed  those  three  interventions  more  important  than  did  beginning  counselors. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  high  school,  beginning  counselors  perceived  those 
interventions  more  important  than  did  experienced  counselors. 
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The  literature  has  asserted  that  guidance  services  should  be  available  to  the 
larger  segment  of  students  through  groups  (Myrick,  1993).  However,  the  results  of 
this  study  indicate  that  there  is  a  tendency  among  Korean  secondary  school 
counselors  to  emphasize  individual  counseling  rather  than  group  work.  Large 
group  guidance  was  identified  as  less  important  than  the  other  interventions  by  the 
Korean  counselors.  Compared  to  individual  counseling,  the  counselors  placed  less 
importance  on  large  group  guidance  for  students'  personal,  social,  academic,  and 
career  development. 

In  this  study,  consultation  with  teachers  and  parents  was  identified  as  lower 
priority  by  the  Korean  counselors.  This  result  is  consistent  with  the  position  of 
Hardesty  and  Dillard  (1994)  and  Miller  (1988),  who  observed  that  secondary 
school  counselors  are  more  likely  to  work  with  student's  concerns  on  an  individual 
basis  whereas  elementary  school  counselors  tend  to  work  with  families,  teachers, 
and  community  agencies.  The  results  of  this  study  do  not  support  the  findings  of 
Ritchie  and  Partin  (1994)  that  school  counselors,  regardless  of  their  school  level, 
recognized  the  importance  of  parent  consultation  for  the  benefit  of  the  students. 

While  individual  and  small  group  counseling  have  been  widely  accepted  as 
important  interventions  in  most  schools,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  recognition  about 
consultation.  Some  critics  expressed  their  concern  because  consultation  might 
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take  counselors'  time  away  from  more  direct  services  to  students  (Mayer  & 
Munger,  1967).  To  some  extent,  this  has  been  true  for  Korean  guidance  programs. 
Instead  of  focusing  on  larger  environmental  interventions,  the  counselors  in  this 
study  seem  to  emphasize  direct  contact  with  students. 

Concerning  the  consultation  function,  the  perception  of  Korean  school 
counselors  is  different  from  that  of  American  school  counselors.  Unlike  American 
schools,  Korean  schools  have  a  traditional  homeroom-teacher  system  in  which 
classroom  teachers  take  in  charge  of  their  students'  school  activities  including 
guidance  and  counseling  activities  in  their  respective  classes.  Under  this  system, 
teachers  have  more  responsibilities  for  students  than  counselors.  This  condition 
seems  to  make  many  teachers  resistant  and  reluctant  to  ask  school  counselors  for 
assistance  and  also  makes  many  counselors  more  negligent  in  delivering  guidance 
services. 

Consultation  with  teachers,  parents,  administrators,  and  community  agencies 
is  an  important  intervention  which  can  enhance  learning  environments  of  students. 
Improving  staff-student  or  parent-child  relationships  through  consultation  may 
have  a  positive  and  pervasive  effect,  perhaps  as  much  as  counseling  in  a  one-to- 
one  relationship  (Dustin  &  Ehly,  1992;  Myrick,  1993).  In  emphasizing  the 
function  of  consultation  in  guidance,  Umansky  and  Holloway  (1984)  stated: 
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It  is  the  judicious  application  of  consultation  that  is  crucial 
to  its  viability  as  a  counseling  strategy.  If  counselors  apply 
consultation  to  the  problems  that  are  most  important  to 
students,  school  personnel,  and  the  community,  then  the 
relevance  and  credibility  of  counseling  will  be  maximized, 
(p.  336) 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  coordination  was  perceived  as  the  third  important 
intervention  by  the  Korean  counselors,  following  individual  counseling  and  small 
group  counseling.  This  result  is  supported  by  Kameen,  Robinson,  and  Rotter 
(1985),  which  noted  in  their  review  of  professional  school  guidance  journals  that 
counselors  always  describe  coordination  as  a  viable  job  function.  There  are  many 
activities  which  might  be  included  in  coordination.  Student  assessment  and 
appraisal,  orientation  program  for  new  students,  student  referral  to  community 
agencies,  staff  development  programs  and  in-service  workshops,  and  parent 
education  programs  are  frequently-delivered  coordination  activities  by  the 
counselors  in  Korean  secondary  school. 

Among  the  coordination  activities,  administering  the  schools'  assessment  and 
testing  program  was  perceived  as  the  most  important  by  the  Korean  counselors. 
This  finding  reflects  a  tradition  in  the  Korean  guidance  profession.  The  major  job 
interventions  of  school  counselors  in  the  early  years  of  Korean  guidance 
movement  were  focused  on  testing  and  appraisal  of  student  interests  and 
achievement. 
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Although  coordination  is  viewed  as  an  important  function  of  school 
counselors,  concern  about  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  indirect  guidance 
activities  has  been  widely  expressed  in  the  school  guidance  profession.  As  the 
literature  has  pointed  out,  the  coordination  function  typically  becomes  a  preferred 
role  for  counselors  when  they  are  minimally  prepared  for  direct  counseling 
services  to  students  in  a  comprehensive  guidance  program.  Myrick  (1993)  also 
asserted  that  coordination  service  must  be  approached  cautiously,  because,  without 
some  restraint,  it  can  consume  most  of  a  counselor's  time  and  leave  little  or  no 
time  for  direct  counseling  and  guidance  services  with  students. 

Perceived  Effectiveness 

More  ever  than  before,  counselors  are  called  upon  to  be  responsible  for 
quality  services  and  are  challenged  to  be  effective  and  accountable  (Lee  & 
Workman,  1992).  With  this  notion,  research  hypotheses  four  through  six 
addressed  whether  there  were  significant  gender,  school  level,  and  counseling 
effects  on  the  perceived  effectiveness  of  six  developmental  counselor  interventions 
among  Korean  school  counselors.  The  results  of  the  data  analyses  indicated 
significant  interaction  effects  of  school  level  and  counseling  experience  on  the 
performance  of  small  group  counseling,  large  group  guidance,  and  coordination  of 
the  Korean  counselors.  In  middle  schools,  experienced  counselors  viewed 
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themselves  as  significantly  more  effective  in  those  three  interventions  than  did 
beginning  counselors.  On  the  other  hand,  in  high  schools,  beginning  counselors 
reported  more  effective  than  did  experienced  counselors. 

There  was  a  significant  counseling  experience  effect  on  the  performance  of 
peer  facilitator  training  program.  This  result  is  consistent  with  the  findings  of 
Mattes  (1992),  in  which  most  of  beginning  counselors  reported  that  they  had  the 
problems  in  performing  group  activities  and  cooperating  with  school  staffs.  In 
delivering  peer  facilitator  training  programs,  counselors  with  6  or  more  years  of 
experience  saw  themselves  as  significantly  more  effective  than  counselors  with  1 
to  5  years  of  experience. 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that  Korean  counselors  with  different 
gender,  school  level,  and  counseling  experience  did  not  differ  significantly  in  their 
effective  performance  of  individual  counseling.  A  review  of  the  mean  ratings  for 
the  six  interventions  suggests  that  the  individual  counseling  was  perceived  as  most 
effective  among  the  six  interventions.  The  interventions  in  which  the  Korean 
counselors  felt  less  effective  included  large  group  guidance,  consultation,  and  peer 
facilitator  training  program. 

It  seems  that  the  Korean  counselors  saw  themselves  as  being  more 
comfortable  in  working  with  individual  students  than  with  a  group  of  students. 
This  result  is  consistent  with  the  findings  of  Wiggins  and  Mickle-Askin  (1980),  in 
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which  most  of  counselors  reported  that  they  spent  more  time  with  individual 
students.  Although  school  counselors  are  repeatedly  urged  to  do  more  group 
work,  they  still  seem  to  rely  on  individual  counseling  as  their  intervention. 

The  guidance  profession's  role  statements  emphasize  use  of  various  group 
approaches  in  providing  students  opportunities  for  self-exploration  and 
development  of  decision-making  skills  (Tennyson,  Miller,  Skovholt,  &  Williams, 
1989).  However,  the  Korean  counselors  in  this  study  reported  they  were  less 
effective  in  using  small  group  counseling  and  large  group  guidance  than  in  using 
individual  counseling  approach  to  meet  students'  career  development  needs. 

It  seems  that  the  counselors  do  not  view  themselves  as  effective  in  using  large 
group  guidance  to  meet  students  development  needs.  However,  the  counselors' 
performance  for  group  approach  seems  to  be  affected  by  school  setting  in  which 
they  work.  Beginning  counselors  reported  they  had  more  difficulty  in  delivering 
group  activities  with  students  in  middle  schools,  while  experienced  counselors  did 
in  high  schools. 

Several  explanations  can  be  offered  to  account  for  the  Korean  counselors' 
lack  of  group  counseling  and  guidance  efforts.  One  of  the  reasons  may  be  that 
most  Korean  schools  are  very  structured  and  are  adniinistered  in  a  manner  that  is 
incompatible  with  the  developmental  guidance  perspective.  Korean  school 
counselors  complain  that  school  schedules  are  particularly  obstructive  to  their 
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meeting  students  in  groups.  Academic  pursuit  is  considered  the  most  important 
goal  in  school  and  classroom  instruction  takes  precedence  over  all  other  school 
activities.  As  a  result,  school  counselors  often  report  that  the  school  system  does 
not  allow  easy  access  to  students  for  guidance  services. 

Another  barrier  to  group  work  efforts  can  be  attributed  to  inadequate  training. 
Most  of  Korean  counselors  have  been  prepared  in  traditional  ways,  emphasizing  a 
problem-oriented  individual  counseling  approach.  As  a  result  they  often  lack 
effective  group  skills  and  feel  insecure  in  implementing  a  prevention-oriented 
developmental  approach  which  requires  more  group  work.  High  student-to- 
counselor  ratio  may  be  another  impediment  to  the  effective  performance  of 
counselor  interventions.  Korean  school  counselors  have  reported  frustration  and 
concern  about  being  unable  to  reach  more  students. 

In  the  current  study,  the  mean  rating  of  the  counselors'  performance  with  peer 
facilitator  training  program  was  relatively  low.  For  the  four  specific  areas  of 
students'  developmental  needs,  the  counselors  perceived  their  practice  in  designing 
and  implementing  a  peer  program  is  not  highly  effective  for  personal,  social, 
academic,  and  career  development. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  ways  to  use  counselors'  time  is  the  investment  in  a 
peer  facilitator  training  program.  Peer  programs  that  prepare  students  to  help  other 
students'  growth  can  assist  more  children  than  professional  counselors  alone 
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(Foster-Harrison,  1995).  The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that  there  were  no 
significant  differences  in  the  degree  of  general  effectiveness  with  peer  facilitator 
training  program  when  comparisons  were  made  across  gender  and  school  level. 
However,  there  was  a  significant  difference  found  between  beginning  counselors 
and  experienced  counselors  in  terms  of  perceived  effectiveness.  Beginning 
counselors  described  themselves  as  significantly  less  confident  in  managing  peer 
facilitator  training  program  than  did  experienced  counselors.  This  result  is  of 
interest  in  that  most  of  the  Korean  secondary  school  counselors  were  novice 
having  0-5  years  of  counseling  experience.  It  reflects  low  involvement  of  Korean 
school  counselors  to  peer  facilitator  training  program. 

Contrary  to  the  findings  of  Kaplan  (1964)  which  revealed  that  beginning 
counselors  in  New  York  State  secondary  schools  functioned  ineffectively  in 
consultation  with  teachers  and  parents,  the  beginning  and  experienced  counselors 
in  this  study  showed  no  significant  difference  in  their  consultation  service.  The 
Korean  teacher-counselors  have  many  administrative  duties  and  may  not  have 
adequate  time  for  consultation.  To  enhance  the  quality  of  consultation  services, 
Dougherty,  Dougherty,  and  Purcell  (1991)  suggested  that  school  counselors 
provide  a  clear  picture  of  what  consultation  is,  need  to  be  seen  as  "insiders"  or 
"one  of  us"  figures  by  consultees,  associate  frequently  with  school  personnel, 
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participate  in  school  activities,  obtain  public  sanctioning  from  the  administration, 
and  create  a  reward  system  for  participating  consultees. 

There  was  no  significant  gender,  school  level,  and  counseling  experience 
effect  on  the  Korean  counselors'  perception  of  effectiveness  regarding 
coordination.  Coordination  was  generally  viewed  as  the  third  most  effective 
intervention  by  the  Koreancounselors.  However,  among  the  coordination 
activities,  referring  students  and  coordinating  parent-education  programs  were 
perceived  as  the  least  effective  ones. 

There  could  be  many  obstacles  that  limit  counselors'  confidence  in  referring 
students  to  others.  One  reason  for  a  lack  of  effectiveness  may  be  the  result  of 
inadequate  counselor  preparation  programs.  The  curriculum  of  counselor 
education  programs  might  not  be  sufficient  enough  to  prepare  school  counselors 
for  specific  referral  skills.  As  Ritchie  and  Partin  (1994)  pointed  out,  counselors 
who  have  framing  in  referral  procedures  are  more  likely  to  visit  referral  resources 
in  their  community  than  are  counselors  without  training. 

Another  possibility  is  the  lack  of  a  directory  referral  resources.  In  their  early 
study  with  public  school  counselors  in  Maine,  Sutton  and  Southworth  (1990) 
noted  that  rural  counselors  found  the  adequacy  and  availability  of  referral 
resources  to  be  a  problem.  The  Korean  counselors  may  not  have  enough 
information  about  professionals  outside  of  school  system,  to  whom  they  can  refer. 
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School  counselors  can  increase  their  effectiveness  of  referral  service  by 
having  a  positive  attitude,  treating  referrals  as  professional  responsibilities, 
improving  their  procedures,  and  being  familiar  with  the  capabilities  and 
limitations  of  the  referral  resources  in  their  community  (Amatea  &  Fabrick,  1984; 
Downing,  1985).  The  more  familiar  counselors  are  with  the  referral  resources  the 
less  likely  they  have  conflicts  with  them.  It  provides  a  strong  rationale  for  school 
couselors  becoming  more  familiar  with  community  agencies  and  professionals 
(Baruth  &  Burggraf,  1984;  Ritchie  &  Partin,  1994). 

The  parents  in  the  survey  of  Crase,  Carlson,  and  Kontos  (1981)  reported 
child  -rearing  difficulties  and  wanted  assistance  through  educational  programs  in 
dealing  with  aggression,  setting  limits,  developing  children's  self-confidence, 
improving  family  communication,  and  getting  children  to  assume  responsibility. 
However,  coordinating  parent  educational  programs  was  another  intervention 
where  the  Korean  counselors  felt  less  effective.  Factors  such  as  lack  of  training 
and  skills,  indifference  of  parents,  inadequate  funds,  and  lack  of  support  from 
admimstrators  were  found  to  limit  school  counselors'  guidance  service  for  parent 
education  program  (Ritchie  &  Partin,  1994). 
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Counselor  Training  Needs 

Recent  social  and  economic  changes  have  brought  many  issues  in  children's 
life.  Antisocial  behaviors,  run  away,  teenage  pregnancy,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse, 
and  suicide  are  the  problems  that  school  educators  and  counselors  have 
increasingly  confronted  in  working  with  the  students.  More  ever  than  before, 
school  counselors  are  expected  to  address  these  concerns  through  guidance 
services  and  be  prepared  more  effectively  to  deal  with  these  problems  (Myrick, 
1993;  Schmidt,  1984;  Sweeney,  Navin,  &  Meyer,  1984;  Wittmer,  1993).  In  an 
effort  to  diagnose  the  current  status  of  Korean  guidance  services  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  counselor  preparation  programs,  research  hypotheses  seven 
through  nine  addressed  whether  there  were  significant  gender,  school  level,  and 
counseling  experience  effects  on  the  training  need  of  Korean  school  counselors. 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  no  significant  school  level  or  counseling 
experience  effects  on  the  perceived  training  needs  of  the  Korean  school 
counselors.  However,  there  were  significant  gender  effects  found  on  peer 
facilitator  training  program,  consultation,  and  coordination.  Female  counselors 
expressed  more  need  for  peer  facilitator  training  than  did  male  counselors.  Female 
counselors  also  reported  more  need  for  training  in  consultation  than  did  male 
counselors.  The  training  need  of  female  counselors  was  significantly  higher  than 
that  of  male  counselors  for  the  coordination  of  guidance  services. 
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These  results  are  not  supported  by  the  findings  of  Myung  (1985),  which 
indicated  no  significant  gender  difference  on  Korean  counselors'  training  need  of 
interventions.  However,  the  results  are  consistent  with  the  findings  of  Gora  et  al. 
(1992),  which  reported  no  significant  school  level  effect  on  counselors'  desire  for 
more  training  in  guidance  interventions. 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that  Korean  counselors  with  different 
gender,  school  level,  and  counseling  experience  did  not  differ  significantly  in  their 
need  of  more  training  for  individual  counseling.  Review  of  the  mean  ratings  of 
each  intervention  suggests  that  of  the  six  counselor  interventions  individual 
counseling  was  selected  as  a  priority  for  which  the  Korean  counselors  need  more 
training.  Individual  counseling  is  the  only  intervention  for  which  the  mean  rating 
was  greater  than  4.0  on  the  5-point  scale. 

Examination  of  the  subscales  of  individual  counseling  indicates  that  the 
Korean  school  counselors  wanted  more  training  for  assisting  their  students'  career 
development  than  for  personal,  social,  and  academic  growth.  One  of  the  primary 
functions  of  secondary  school  counselors  is  to  assist  students  with  career  planning 
and  development.  With  the  increasing  emphasis  on  career  development  in  Korean 
secondary  education,  the  school  counselors  recognize  the  value  of  being  familiar 
with  various  career  development  resources. 
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The  Korean  school  counselors  perceived  one-to-one  counseling  as  the  most 
preferred  approach  to  help  the  students'  career  decision  making  process.  It  seems 
contradictory  to  American  School  Counselor  Association  role  and  function 
statement,  which  gives  more  emphasis  to  group  approaches  in  helping  students  in 
their  career  decision-making  process. 

Small  group  counseling  and  large  group  guidance  were  rated  as  the  second 
and  third  intervention  respectively  for  which  the  Korean  counselors  expressed 
more  need  for  training.  However,  there  were  no  significant  gender,  school  level, 
and  counseling  experience  effects  on  the  perceived  training  need  for  both 
interventions.  Training  need  of  small  group  counseling  and  large  group  guidance 
for  students'  personal,  social,  academic,  and  career  development  were  not  different 
among  the  counselor  groups. 

The  professional  literature  supports  the  efficiency  of  group  approaches  in 
using  counselors'  time  and  in  enhancing  students'  academic  performance,  self- 
concept,  attitudes  and  behaviors,  and  conflict  resolution  (Bleck  &  Bleck,  1982; 
Mitchum,  1991;  Morse,  1987;  Myrick,  Merhill,  &  Swanson,  1986;  Omizo  & 
Omizo,  1988;  Wilkinson,  1990).  As  the  importance  of  group  work  is  recognized, 
Korean  school  counselors  are  expected  to  demonstrate  competency  in  delivering 
small  and  large  group  activities  for  students'  growth.  In  the  Korean  school  system 
which  assigns  only  one  school  counselor  for  each  school  having  more  than  1,000 
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students,  it  seems  difficult  for  the  counselors  to  meet  the  many  expectations  from 
various  guidance  consumers  such  as  admimstrators,  teachers,  parents,  and 
students.  Thus,  Korean  school  counselors  want  more  training  to  improve  their 
knowledge  and  skills  for  group  work. 

As  Morse  and  Russell  (1988)  articulated,  the  group  counseling  training 
curriculum  should  include  more  than  just  theories  of  group  development,  group 
process,  group  dynamics,  and  styles  of  facilitation.  The  training  programs  should 
teach  prospective  school  counselors  practical  strategies:  how  to  establish  helping 
groups,  how  to  employ  group  activities  for  various  student  problems,  how  to 
publicize  group  approaches  to  parents,  and  how  to  secure  support  for  group 
counseling  programs  from  school  staffs  and  parents. 

Significant  differences  appeared  between  male  and  female  counselor  groups 
for  three  of  the  six  interventions.  Female  counselors  who  responded  to  the  survey 
expressed  more  need  for  training  in  peer  facilitator  programs,  consultation,  and 
coordination  of  guidance  services  than  did  male  counselors.  The  fact  that  female 
counselors  want  more  training  on  these  interventions  might  be  explained  by 
interest  level  or  perhaps  sex  role  stereotyping.  It  seems  that  female  counselors  are 
more  likely  to  focus  on  indirect  guidance  services  than  are  male  counselors. 

Further  examination  of  the  data  analyses  reveals  that  in  the  peer  facilitator 
training  program  and  consultation  intervention,  the  Korean  counselors  perceived 
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they  need  more  training  on  students'  personal  development.  Based  on  the 
responses  of  the  counselors,  it  seems  that  serving  students  with  personal  concerns 
and  problems  remains  a  high  priority  among  the  second  school  counselors  in  spite 
of  the  multiple  tasks  and  duties  performed  by  the  counselors.  The  Korean  school 
counselors  want  more  knowledge  about  physical  and  psychological  development 
of  adolescent  and  helping  skills  to  assist  students'  specific  developmental  issues. 

For  consultation,  the  counselors'  training  need  is  generally  consistent  with  its 
importance.  The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that  the  Korean  counselors 
expressed  less  training  need  for  consultation  among  the  six  interventions. 
Although  guidance  profession  widely  accepts  that  consultation  is  of  considerable 
importance,  apparently  Korean  school  counselors  in  this  study  did  not  see  a  need 
for  additional  training,  as  compared  to  other  interventions. 

In  addition  to  working  with  parents  and  teachers  for  the  benefit  of  students, 
networking  with  commumty  professionals,  health  service  professionals,  and  the 
business  community  becomes  an  important  aspect  of  a  secondary  school 
counselor's  consultation  tasks  (Sission  &  Bullis,  1992).  The  counselors'  actual 
influence  on  students  through  this  indirect  service  may  be  limited  because  of  the 
lack  of  knowledge  and  preparation.  Many  counselor  preparation  programs  in 
Korea  fail  to  address  the  importance  of  consultation  and  the  skills  necessary  for 
school  counselors  to  work  effectively  with  staffs  and  parents. 
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The  Korean  counselors  rated  the  training  need  in  coordination  services  an  average 
of  3.57  on  the  5-point  rating  scale.  Further  examination  of  the  subscales  of  the 
coordination  intervention  indicates  that  the  counselors  want  more  training  for 
testing  than  for  new  student  orientation,  referral,  staff  development  and  in-service 
workshop,  and  parent  education. 

The  attitude  of  the  Korean  school  counselors  who  expressed  more  training 
need  for  testing  and  student  appraisal  activities  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
standard  testing  is  still  considered  one  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of  guidance 
services.  As  adolescent  students  are  more  frequently  tested  for  academic 
achievement  and  career  aptitudes,  secondary  school  counselors  need  to  be  well- 
prepared  to  evaluate  and  use  test  information  (Sission  &  Bullis,  1992). 

The  findings  of  this  study  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Significant  interaction  effect  of  gender,  school  level,  and  counseling 
experience  was  found  on  the  perceived  importance  of  small  group 
counseling,  large  group  guidance,  peer  facilitator  training,  and  consultation 
interventions  among  Korean  secondary  school  counselors. 

2.  Significant  counseling  experience  effect  was  found  on  the  perceived 
effectiveness  of  peer  facilitator  training  program  among  Korean  secondary 
school  counselors. 
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3.  Significant  interaction  effect  of  school  level  and  counseling  experience 
was  found  on  the  perceived  effectiveness  of  small  group  counseling,  large 
group  guidance,  and  coordination  among  Korean  secondary  school 
counselors. 

4.  Significant  gender  effect  was  found  on  the  training  need  of  peer 
facilitator  training  program,  consultation,  and  coordination  among  Korean 
secondary  school  counselors. 

5.  Individual  counseling  was  a  priority  intervention  that  Korean  secondary 
school  counselors  perceived  as  the  most  important  and  they  needed  more 
training  for  than  other  interventions. 

6.  Among  the  students'  developmental  needs,  the  career  developmental  need 
was  perceived  most  important  by  Korean  secondary  school  counselors. 

Implications 

Consistent  counselor  roles  and  interventions  are  imperative  for  a  strong 
guidance  profession.  Counselors  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  interventions 
are  important  for  students  development  and  need  to  be  well  trained  to  use  them.  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  Korean  school  counselors'  perceptions  of  importance, 
effectiveness,  and  training  need  of  developmental  guidance  interventions  were 
assessed  through  survey  questionnaire  and  analyzed  by  testing  nine  hypotheses. 
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The  findings  of  this  study  suggest  that  Korean  school  counselors  recognize  the 
importance  of  developmental  guidance  interventions  and  the  limits  of  their 
preparation  in  those  interventions.  Although  differential  perceptions  were  found 
for  several  interventions,  there  is  more  similarity  than  differences  in  the  ways  the 
Korean  school  counselors  perceive  developmental  guidance  interventions.  Based 
on  the  results,  several  implications  are  addressed  for  Korean  school  counselors' 
practice  and  training  programs. 

In  this  study,  individual  counseling  was  perceived  as  a  primary  intervention  of 
Korean  school  counselors  regardless  of  their  gender,  school  level,  and  counseling 
experience.  Most  of  training  programs  teach  counseling  theories  with  reference  to 
individual  cases.  Hence,  school  counselors  have  much  theoretical  and  practical 
experience  with  individual  students  (Borders  &  Drury,  1992;  Bruce  &  Hopper, 
1997;  Corey,  1991;  Snyder  &  Daly,  1993).  Yet,  school  counselors  often  complain 
that  their  schedule  can  not  afford  the  numerous  demands  for  individual  counseling. 
In  this  respect,  a  brief  short-term  approach  which  is  action-oriented  might  be 
adapted  as  an  alternative  to  traditional  long-term  approaches  for  individual 
counseling  sessions  (Bruce  &  Hopper,  1997).  The  brief  counseling  model  may 
provide  Korean  school  counselors  more  successful  and  realistic  strategies. 

The  ASCA  guidelines  suggest  that  one  of  the  major  functions  of  school 
counselors  is  to  enhance  the  psychological  growth  of  students  by  providing 
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structured  group  activities,  including  classroom  guidance.  The  findings  of  the 
current  study  indicate  that  large  group  guidance  is  perceived  as  less  important  than 
other  interventions  and  is  one  of  the  least  effective  interventions  of  Korean 
secondary  school  counselors  even  though  there  are  some  differences  found  along 
with  school  level  and  counseling  experience  of  the  counselors.  In  Korea,  school 
counselor  applicants  are  required  to  have  teaching  experience.  Hence,  while  it  can 
be  assumed  that  counselors  are  familiar  with  working  with  students  in  large  group, 
it  seems  teaching  experience  is  not  essential  to  the  actual  practice  of  large  group 
guidance  program  and  feeling  of  confidence  in  delivering  group  interventions  for 
the  Korean  school  counselors.  As  Olson  and  Allen  (1993)  indicated  in  their  study, 
prior  teaching  experience  does  not  affect  school  counselor  performance.  To 
reinforce  developmental  counseling  and  guidance  in  Korean  school,  further 
systematic  training  for  group  process  is  necessary  to  adequately  prepare  the 
counselors  for  large  group  activities. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Korean  school  counselors  in  this  study  viewed  career 
development  by  one-to-one  counseling  as  a  valuable  practice  in  secondary  schools. 
Indeed,  better  preparation  of  school  counselors  to  conduct  career  counseling  was 
identified  as  a  critical  need  by  the  Korean  counselor  respondents.  These 
perceptions  reflect  the  recent  agenda  of  Korean  secondary  education,  which 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  career  education  at  the  secondary  school  level. 
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Although  counselors  perceive  the  importance  of  career  counseling  and  have 
great  potential  to  affect  students'  career  development  knowledge  and  decision- 
making, the  effect  of  their  actual  performance  might  be  limited  because  of 
inappropriate  training.  It  might  be  beneficial  for  Korean  counselor  preparation 
programs  to  include  more  knowledge  and  skill  components  in  career  education. 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  consultation  was  one  of  the  less 
effective  interventions  as  perceived  by  the  Korean  secondary  school  counselors. 
Formal  training  in  specific  consultation  skills  has  been  rarely  included  in  a 
counselor  training  curriculum.  The  professional  guidelines  of  the  ASCA  role 
statement  describe  consultation  as  an  essential  component  of  helping  services.  A 
consultation  course  should  be  included  in  counselor  training  programs.  If  not 
available,  then  consultation  theories  and  skills  could  be  partially  included  in  a 
counseling  theories  and  techniques  course  of  current  training  curriculum  (Ritchie 
&  Partin,  1994) 

There  are  not  sufficient  numbers  of  prepared  counselor  educators  nor  enough 
quality  training  programs  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  Korean  school  counselors. 
Although  the  counselor  educators  are  competent  in  their  own  right,  they  lack  the 
knowledge  and  skills  required  to  train  effective  developmental  school  counselors. 
In  addition,  most  of  the  existing  preparation  programs  stress  general  counseling 
theories  and  skills  rather  than  specific  strategies  necessary  to  help  adolescent 
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students  in  secondary  school  setting.  School  counselors  should  be  prepared  to 
work  with  the  student  population  they  serve,  and  to  do  so  they  must  understand 
child  development  and  communication  skills  related  to  the  six  basic  counselor 
interventions  described  in  this  study. 

More  extensive  district-level  in-service  education  should  be  provided  to  assist 
school  counselors  in  updating  guidance  knowledge  and  application  skills. 
Growing  numbers  of  social  and  family  problems  have  resulted  in  an  increased 
need  for  guidance  services  and  for  continuous  professional  renewal  and  updated 
training  for  school  counselors  (Schmidt,  1984;  Wilson  &  Rotter,  1980).  In 
addition  to  the  in-service  programs,  professional  organizations  should  also  address 
professional  development  needs  of  school  counselors.  Professional  organizations 
can  assist  the  school  counselors  by  ensuring  that  various  research  articles  and 
workshops  on  the  guidance  interventions  are  made  available  to  their  membership. 

School  counselor  training  programs  need  to  be  sensitive  and  responsible  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  guidance  practitioners  in  the  fields.  Incorporating  the  needs 
of  school  counselors  into  training  programs  may  help  reduce  the  discrepancy 
between  importance  perception  and  actual  performance  of  counselor  interventions. 
School  counselors,  counselor  educators,  and  local  guidance  directors  need  to 
coordinate  the  services  and  interventions  in  a  comprehensive  developmental 
guidance  programs  with  training  programs. 
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Korean  school  counselors  also  need  to  demonstrate  how  their  guidance 
services  contribute  to  the  enhancement  of  overall  school  environment  and  the 
students  development.  Evidence  of  their  effectiveness  may  lead  to  more  support 
from  administrators,  teachers,  and  parents  for  guidance  programs.  To  do  so,  the 
effective  performance  of  counselor  interventions  should  be  documented  with  a 
greater  emphasis  on  measured  outcomes  rather  than  perceived  effectiveness  by 
counselor  themselves. 

Since  its  establishment,  Korean  guidance  movement  has  been  derived  largely 
from  the  advances  and  developments  of  American  guidance  programs.  A  variety 
of  measurement  tools  have  been  continually  developed  and  revised  to  assess 
students'  intelligence,  aptitude,  and  academic  achievement.  However,  unlike  the 
current  guidance  trend  incorporating  crisis,  remedial,  and  preventative  approaches 
into  comprehensive  developmental  framework  (Borders  &  Drury,  1992;  Myrick, 
1993),  Korean  school  counselors'  practice  and  training  programs  are  still 
structured  around  remedial  and  crisis  oriented  interventions. 

Korean  school  counselors  neither  received  formal  training  for  developmental 
guidance  program  nor  had  an  opportunity  to  practice  the  philosophy  of 
developmental  guidance  in  their  school  setting.  As  the  findings  of  the  current 
study  indicate,  most  of  Korean  school  counselors  lack  confidence  in  delivering 
developmental  guidance  interventions.  The  expectation  that  the  Korean 
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counselors  integrate  developmental  principles  of  human  growth  into  the 
mainstream  of  Korean  education  could  not  be  fully  realized  without  strong  support 
from  school  admimstrators  and  appropriate  training  programs. 

Limitations  and  Recommendations 

The  current  study  is  an  initial  investigation  of  Korean  school  counselors' 
perceptions  of  developmental  guidance  and  counseling  interventions.  The  results 
must  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  several  consideration.  This  study  is  limited  in  its 
scope  and  population.  The  population  was  restricted  to  one  specific  geographical 
area  in  Korea,  and  its  findings  may  not  be  generalizable  to  all  school  settings 
beyond  Taegu  school  district  in  South  Korea.  However,  it  appears  that  the 
population  is  representative  of  guidance  programs  in  all  of  Korea.  Further 
research  is  recommended  with  more  school  counselor  participants  from  various 
regions  to  obtain  a  broader  representation  of  Korean  school  counselors' 
perceptions  of  developmental  guidance  programs. 

The  survey  questionnaire  was  developed  by  the  author  for  the  special  purpose 
of  this  investigation.  The  items  represent  six  counselor  interventions  along  with 
four  student  developmental  needs.  The  participants'  responses  were  available  for 
each  intervention  except  coordination.  Thus,  it  is  not  possible  to  know  how  they 
perceive  the  importance,  effectiveness,  and  training  needs  of  other  day-to-day 
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activities.  More  comprehensive  and  fully  developed  instruments  might  encompass 
a  variety  of  counselor  activities  and  perhaps  clarify  Korean  school  counselors 
perception  of  their  work  as  related  to  developmental  guidance  and  the  six 
counseling  interventions. 

Along  with  the  results  of  this  study,  additional  studies  are  needed  to  ascertain 
what  internal  and  external  variables  Korean  school  counselors  perceive  as 
contributing  to  their  effectiveness.  Future  exploration  of  personal  barriers  and 
environmental  factors  impeding  the  role  and  interventions  of  Korean  school 
counselors  would  add  valuable  information  about  guidance  services  and  training 
needs. 

In  this  study,  the  measurement  of  counselor  perceptions  relied  on  the 
subjective  impressions  of  school  counselors  about  their  interventions.  Quantitative 
data  obtained  by  self-rating  on  the  5-point  Likert-scale  was  utilized  for  data 
analyses.  Future  research  can  adopt  a  number  of  different  ways  to  measure  the 
perceptions  of  counselors.  Among  them,  incorporating  qualitative  approach  for 
data  collection  would  uncover  the  counselors'  subjective  meanings  of  events 
revolving  around  guidance  services  and  add  richness  and  depth  to  studies  of 
guidance  practice. 

As  a  result  of  rapid  social  change  and  growing  concerns  for  school-age 
children  at  risk,  the  job  responsibilities  of  school  counselors  have  been  multiplied. 
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Confronting  this  demand,  school  counselors  must  take  a  proactive  role  in 
identifying  what  job  functions  are  important  and  be  well  prepared  to  deliver 
guidance  services  successfully.  The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that  Korean 
school  counselors  perceive  developmental  counselor  interventions  as  important  for 
their  students'  growth.  The  counselors  viewed  their  effectiveness  of  the 
interventions  is  not  as  high  as  their  perception  of  importance  and  express  a  need 
for  more  training  in  most  of  the  interventions.  It  is  hoped  that  the  data  obtained 
from  this  study  will  encourage  Korean  counselors  to  raise  questions  and  to  seek 
answers  to  practical  issues  related  to  their  guidance  services.  Furthermore,  Korean 
counselor  educators  may  consider  the  results  of  this  study  to  reduce  the 
discrepancy  between  what  current  training  programs  offer  and  what  counselors 
actually  do  in  schools. 
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Cover  Letter 

Date:  

Sooyeon  Lee 

1628-89  Sinlim  1-dong,  Kwanak-ku 
Seoul  151-011,  Korea 

Dear  School  Counselor: 

My  name  is  Sooyeon  Lee,  a  graduate  student  at  University  of  Florida  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  writing  a  dissertation  as  a  partial  requirement  for  a  doctoral 
degree  in  school  guidance  and  counseling.  I  am  requesting  your  assistance. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  investigate  the  perceptions  of  developmental 
counselor  interventions  among  Korean  secondary  school  counselors.  Your 
responses  can  also  help  improve  guidance  programs  and  counselor  training  in 
Korea.  Your  participation  is  completely  voluntary.  Please  do  no  put  your  name 
on  the  questionnaire  to  ensure  confidentiality.  The  general  results  and  conclusion 
of  this  study  will  be  shared  with  you. 

Please  complete  all  parts  of  the  questionnaire.  You  do  not  have  to  answer 
any  question  you  do  not  wish  to  answer.  You  are  free  to  withdraw  your  consent 
and  to  discontinue  participation  in  the  study  at  any  time  without  prejudice.  It  will 
take  approximately  twenty  minutes  to  fill  out  the  answer  sheet.  There  will  be  no 
compensation  awarded.  Return  both  the  questionnaire  and  the  answer  sheet  in 
the  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you  have  any 
questions  regarding  the  questionnaire  or  the  study,  please  call  me  at  02-856-3028. 
I  appreciate  your  willingness  to  help  and  your  prompt  assistance. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 
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Secondary  School  Counselor  Survey 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  following  definitions  of  terms  will  be  used. 

Definitions  of  Six  Counselor  Interventions: 

■  Individual  counseling:  A  dyadic  interaction  between  a  counselor  and  a 
student. 

■  Small  group  counseling:  Group  process  involving  a  counselor  working 
with  usually  five  to  six  students  simultaneously. 

■  Large  group  guidance:  Group  process  involving  a  counselor  working 
with  fifteen  or  more  students  simultaneously. 

■  Peer  facilitator  training  program:  A  program  designed  to  train  students 
to  assist  other  students. 

■  Consultation:  Deliberating  with  administrators,  teachers,  and  parents  on 
matters  that  involve  students'  concerns. 

■  Coordination:  the  process  of  managing  indirect  guidance  services  to 
students. 


Definitions  of  Four  Student  Developmental  Domains: 

■  Personal  domain:  Related  to  self-identity  and  general  health  concerns. 

■  Social  domain:  Related  to  Communication  and  interaction  skills  with 
others. 

■  Academic  domain:  Related  to  learning  and  test-taking  skills. 

■  Career  domain:  Related  to  career-decision  and  educational  planning. 
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I.    Direction  for  the  questions  1-  2:  Please  mark  your  response  by  rilling  the 
circles  on  the  answer  sheet,  using  No.  2  or  softer  pencil. 


1.  Your  counseling  experience  in  years 

(1)  0to5 

(2)  6  to  10 

(3)  11  to  15 

(4)  16  or  more 


2.  Your  age  in  years 

(1)  20  to  29 

(2)  30  to  39 

(3)  40  to  49 

(4)  50  or  more 
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II.  Direction  for  the  questions  3-33:  This  part  of  the  questionnaire  is  organized 
around  six  basic  counselor  interventions.  Each  intervention  has  specific 
activities  for  students'  developmental  needs  and  interests.  To  what  extent  do 
you  agree  that  certain  counselor  interventions  are  important?  Mark  your 
response  by  filling  the  circles  on  the  answer  sheet,  using  the  following  scales 
to  rate  each  one: 


Items:  In  terms  of  Importance 

3.  Individual  counseling  in  general 

4.  Small  group  counseling  in  general 

5.  Large  group  guidance  in  general 

6.  Peer  facilitator  training  program  in  general 

7.  Consultation  in  general 

8.  Coordination  of  guidance  activities  in  general 

9.  Individual  counseling  for  student's  personal  development 

10.  Small  group  counseling  for  student's  personal  development 

11.  Large  group  guidance  for  student's  personal  development 

12.  Peer  facilitator  training  program  for  student's  personal  development 

13.  Consultation  for  student's  personal  development 

14.  Individual  counseling  for  student's  social  development 

15.  Small  group  counseling  for  student's  social  development 

16.  Large  group  guidance  for  student's  social  development 

17.  Peer  facilitator  training  program  for  student's  social  development 

18.  Consultation  for  student's  social  development 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


Strongly  Disagree 
Disagree 
Uncertain 
Agree 

Strongly  Agree 
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19.  Individual  counseling  for  student's  academic  skills  development 

20.  Small  group  counseling  for  student's  academic  skills  development 

21.  Large  group  guidance  for  student's  academic  skills  development 

22.  Peer  facilitator  training  program  for  student's  academic  skills  development 

23.  Consultation  for  student's  academic  skills  development 

24.  Individual  counseling  for  student's  career  development 

25.  Small  group  counseling  for  student's  career  development 

26.  Large  group  guidance  for  student's  career  development 

27.  Peer  facilitator  training  program  for  student's  career  development 

28.  Consultation  for  student's  career  development 

29.  Coordination  of  student  appraisal  activities 

30.  Coordination  orientation  program  for  new  students 

31.  Coordination  of  student  referral  to  community  agencies 

32.  Coordination  staff  development  programs  and  in-service  workshops 

33.  Coordination  parent  education  programs 
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III.  Direction  for  the  questions  34  -  64:  This  part  of  the  questionnaire  is  organized 
around  six  basic  counselor  interventions.  Each  intervention  has  specific 
activities  for  students'  developmental  needs  and  interests.  To  what  extent  do 
you  agree  that  you  are  effective  in  certain  counselor  interventions?  Mark 
your  response  by  filling  the  circles  on  the  answer  sheet,  using  the  following 
scales  to  rate  each  one: 


Items:  In  terms  of  your  effectiveness 

34.  Individual  counseling  in  general 

35.  Small  group  counseling  in  general 

36.  Large  group  guidance  in  general 

37.  Peer  facilitator  training  program  in  general 

38.  Consultation  in  general 

39.  Coordination  of  guidance  activities  in  general 

40.  Individual  counseling  for  student's  personal  development 

41.  Small  group  counseling  for  student's  personal  development 

42.  Large  group  guidance  for  student's  personal  development 

43.  Peer  facilitator  training  program  for  student's  personal  development 

44.  Consultation  for  student's  personal  development 

45.  Individual  counseling  for  student's  social  development 

46.  Small  group  counseling  for  student's  social  development 

47.  Large  group  guidance  for  student's  social  development 

48.  Peer  facilitator  training  program  for  student's  social  development 

49.  Consultation  for  student's  social  development 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


Strongly  Disagree 
Disagree 
Uncertain 
Agree 

Strongly  Agree 
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50.  Individual  counseling  for  student's  academic  skills  development 

51.  Small  group  counseling  for  student's  academic  skills  development 

52.  Large  group  guidance  for  student's  academic  skills  development 

53.  Peer  facilitator  training  program  for  student's  academic  skills  development 

54.  Consultation  for  student's  academic  skills  development 

55.  Individual  counseling  for  student's  career  development 

56.  Small  group  counseling  for  student's  career  development 

57.  Large  group  guidance  for  student's  career  development 

58.  Peer  facilitator  training  program  for  student's  career  development 

59.  Consultation  for  student's  career  development 

60.  Coordination  of  student  appraisal  activities 

61.  Coordination  orientation  program  for  new  students 

62.  Coordination  of  student  referral  to  community  agencies 

63.  Coordination  staff  development  programs  and  in-service  workshops 

64.  Coordination  parent  education  programs 
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IV.  Direction  for  the  questions  65  -95:  This  part  of  the  questionnaire  is 

organized  around  six  basic  counselor  interventions.  Each  intervention  has 
specific  activities  for  students'  developmental  needs  and  interests.  To  what 
extent  do  you  agree  that  certain  counselor  interventions  are  important? 
Mark  your  response  by  filling  the  circles  on  the  answer  sheet,  using  the 
following  scales  to  rate  each  one: 


Items:  In  terms  of  need  for  training 

65.  Individual  counseling  in  general 

66.  Small  group  counseling  in  general 

67.  Large  group  guidance  in  general 

68.  Peer  facilitator  training  program  in  general 

69.  Consultation  in  general 

70.  Coordination  of  guidance  activities  in  general 

71.  Individual  counseling  for  student's  personal  development 

72.  Small  group  counseling  for  student's  personal  development 

73.  Large  group  guidance  for  student's  personal  development 

74.  Peer  facilitator  training  program  for  student's  personal  development 

75.  Consultation  for  student's  personal  development 

76.  Individual  counseling  for  student's  social  development 

77.  Small  group  counseling  for  student's  social  development 

78.  Large  group  guidance  for  student's  social  development 

79.  Peer  facilitator  training  program  for  student's  social  development 

80.  Consultation  for  student's  social  development 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


Strongly  Disagree 
Disagree 
Uncertain 
Agree 

Strongly  Agree 
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81.  Individual  counseling  for  student's  academic  skills  development 

82.  Small  group  counseling  for  student's  academic  skills  development 

83.  Large  group  guidance  for  student's  academic  skills  development 

84.  Peer  facilitator  training  program  for  student's  academic  skills  development 

85.  Consultation  for  student's  academic  skills  development 

86.  Individual  counseling  for  student's  career  development 

87.  Small  group  counseling  for  student's  career  development 

88.  Large  group  guidance  for  student's  career  development 

89.  Peer  facilitator  training  program  for  student's  career  development 

90.  Consultation  for  student's  career  development 

91.  Coordination  of  student  appraisal  activities 

92.  Coordination  orientation  program  for  new  students 

93.  Coordination  of  student  referral  to  community  agencies 

94.  Coordination  staff  development  programs  and  in-service  workshops 

95.  Coordination  parent  education  programs 


APPENDIX  B 
FOLLOW-UP  LETTER 


Follow-Up  Letter 

Date :  

Sooyeon  Lee 

1628-89  Sinlim  1-dong,  Kwanak-ku 
Seoul  151-011,  Korea 


Dear  School  Counselor: 

I  am  concluding  the  data-collecting  phase  of  the  study  and  have  not  yet 
received  your  response.  I  still  want  to  hear  from  you.  Perhaps  you  have  been  very 
busy  or  have  just  forgotten  about  the  questionnaire,  but  your  response  is  important 
to  me  and  the  study. 

Please  take  some  time  from  your  busy  schedule  to  help  me.  I  have  enclosed 
another  survey  packet  for  your  convenience  and  look  forward  to  receiving  your 
completed  questionnaire  as  soon  as  possible.  Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 
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